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INTRODUCTION. 


AS  it  is  feveral  weeks  fince  I  declared  my  intention, 
at  a  public  meeting  of  the  Subfcribers  of  the 
Finfbury  Difpenfary,  of  making  known  the  whole  of 
the  proceedings  relative  to  the  very  extraordinary  con- 
duct of  Dr.  Lettfom,  as  well  previous  to,  as  on  the  dav 
of  election  for  a  Phyhcian  to  that  Charity  j  and,  as  the 
perfons  more  particularly  interefted  in  the  contents 
of  this.  Pamphlet,  are  fufficiently  aware  of  the  defign 
of  it,  any  explanation  or  preface  on  the  fubject  may^ 
perhaps,  appear  unneceflary.  I  muft  requeft,  however, 
to  be  indulged  with  a  few  words. 

Nothing  can  be  more  difagreeable  to  my  feelings 
than  to  appear  before  the  public  in  a  controverfy  of 
this  kind.  I  fincerely  regret  the  necelfity  of  it,  but  I 
could  not  perfuade  myfelf  to  permit  a  man  in  a  public 
fituation,  and  in  the  practice  of  a  liberal  profeflion,  to 
be  guilty  of  the  moft  unwarrantable  duplicity  and  in- 
delicacy of  conduct,  without  expofing  it.  It  appeared 
fo  very  inconfiftent  with  the  good  order  and  govern- 
ment of  the  fociety  of  Quakers,  that  any  one  of  their 
body  mould  officioufly  intrude  himfelf  into  the  con- 
cerns of  others,  and,  in  order  to  render  himfelf  con- 
fpicuous,  encourage  oppofition  and  conteft,  under  the 
pretences  of  charity  and  humanity,  that  I  determined 
to  reprefent  the  affair  to  the  public,  hoping  that  it  may 
ferve  as  a  leflbn  in  future,  and  that  others  may  expe- 
rience a  greater  confiftency  of  conduct  from  Dr. 
JLettfom,  than  I  have  done,— I  was  thoroughly  fa- 
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tisfied  that  real  charity  does  not  exift  in  an  often- 
tatious  difplay  of  every  guinea  bellowed  ;  and,  laftly, 
I  was  willing  to  reprobate  one,  among  the  various  con- 
trivances or  means  by  which  an  attempt  is  made  to 
irrjprefs  the  public  with  an  idea  of  felf-importance  and 
confequence,  and  from  thence  to  acquire  or  preferve 
popularity. 

In  all  thefe  refpefts,  and  in  many  others,  how  dif- 
ferent is  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Lettfom  from  that  of  the 
Phyfician,  to  whom  he  wijhes  to  be  thought  the  fucceflbr, 
and  whofe  memory  is  defervedly  efteemed.  His  charity 
was  of  the  moft  priv  ate  kind,  and  the  public  did  not 
become  familiar  with  his  name  by  means  of  the  daily 
papers,  or  by  his  bufy  interference  in  Difpenfary  elec- 
tions.— But  it  would  be  foreign  to  the  fubjecl,  and  at 
any  rate,  perhaps,  improper  in  this  place  to  draw  any 
further  comparifon.  I  fhall  only  obferve,  therefore, 
that  an  accurate  ftatement  of  facts,  with  the  order  in 
which  they  occurred,  has  been  my  principal  objedl.— 
I  leave  it  to  the  candid  reader  to  determine  the  degree 
of  credit  which  is  due  to  them,  and  to  form  his  own 
ponciufioQi. 
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REPRESENTATION* 

O  F 

Dr.  Lettfom's  Conduft,  &c„ 

I  ■■!  II  I'll  I  A 

IN  the  beginning  of  Auguft  laft  I  was  in- 
formed by  a  friend  that  Dr.  Rogers  had 
expreffed  his  intention  of  refigning  his  office  of 
Phyfician  to  the  Finfbury  Difpenfary,  and  that 
a  vacancy  would  foon  be  declared — I  immedi- 
ately relblved  to  offer  myielf  a  Candidate  to 
fucceed  him  ;  and,  as  foon  as  I  found,  from 
different  officers  of  the  charity,  that  it  might 
be  done  with  propriety,  I  entered  upon  the 
canvafs  with  earneftnefs  and  activity.  Finding 
that  Dr.  Lettfom  was  one  of  the  Vice  Prefidents ; 
fufpe&ing  that  he  was  known  to  many  of  the 
fubfcribers,  and  being  aware  of  his  defire  of 
rendering  himfelf  confpkuous  on  fuch  cccafionsy 
I  made  the  earlieft  application  to  him  for  his 
vote  and  intereft,  to  which  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing reply  :  "  That  it  was  the  firft  informa- 
tion he  had  received  on  the  fubjedt ;  that  he 
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had  a  good  opinion  of  me,  and  thought  me  a 
proper  perfon  for  fuch  a  fituation  ;  that  he  had 
every  reaibn  to  think  he  fhould  vote  for  me, 
but  would  not  abfolotely  promife  to  do  fo; 
that  he  could  forefee  no  oppofition  ;  believed  I 
fhould  have  to  go  quietly  over  the  ground,  and 
had  very  little  doubt  of  my  fuccefs.  With  regard 
to  his  Interest,  he  exprefsly  obferved,  that  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  exert  it  on  fuch  an  occajion ;  for 
that  on  a  former  cleclion  he  had  reafon  to  think 
the  governors  were  difpleafed  with  the  claim  which 
1  he  had  made  upon  them,  in  cvnfcquence  of  his  hav- 
ing fubfcribed  largely  to  the  charity,  and  that  he 
had  therefore  determined  in  future  not  to  interfere." 
In  this  way  th'e  interview  might  have  ended, 
had  I  not  fuggdted,  upon  his  queftioning  me 
whether  any  one  was  likely  to  ftart  as  my 
opponent,  the  probability  of  Dr.  Meyer's 
becoming  a  Candidate.  Of  this  Dr.  Lettfom 
feemed  doubtful,  but  added,  that  if  he  fhould 
offer  himfelf,  being  under  a  promife  to  him,  he 
muft  give  him  his  vote  in  preference  to  me.  He 
did  not,  however,  in  the  remoteft  manner  poflible, 
give  me  reaibn  to  fuppofe,  that  he  would  come 
forward  actively  in  his  behalf ;  indeed,  fuch  a  de- 
claration would  have  been  fo  totally  incompa- 
tible with  what  he  had  juft  before  afferted,  that 
had  it  been  made,  I  could  not  have  failed  im- 
mediately to  have  offered  my  remarks  on  fo 
glaring  an  incpnliitency. .  I  refted  iatisfied  there- 
fore, 


fore,  that  although  he  might  vote  againft  me, 
it  would  only  be  the  vote  of  one  perfon;' 
and  pleafed  myfelf  with  having  made  fome  pro-- 
grefs,  by  afcertaining,  that  his  intereji  at  all 
events  would  not  be  exerted  to  my  difadvan- 
tage.    So  perfectly  perfuaded  was  I  of  this, 
that  being  afked  on  the  two  firft  days  of  my 
canvafs   by  feveral  of  the   fubfcribers,  whe- 
ther I  was  favoured  by  Dr.  Lettfom,  I  replied, 
that  he  had  expreffed  his  fatisfa&ion  at  my. 
offering  myfelf  a  Candidate;  and  had  given 
me  fome  reafon  to  expert  his  vote,  if  a  gen- 
tleman to  whom  he  had  promifed  it  did  not 
appear;  but  that  at  any  rate  he  had  faid  he 
would  not  interfere  in  the  eleRion,  and  confe- 
quently  that  there  was  little  to  apprehend  from 
any  reftraint  that  he  might  otherwife  Jay  on 
thofe  with  whom  he  was  privately  acquainted, 
or  who  would  wilh  to  be  guided  by  his  opinion. 
As  a  further  proof  of  the  fame  thing,  I  obferved.. 
to  them,  that  Dr.  Lettfom  had  pointed  out  to  . 
me  different  perfons  in  the  Charity  to  whom  he 
advifed  me  to  apply  as  fpeedily  as  poffible,  in 
order  not  only  to  fecure  their  votes,  but,  from 
their  refpeclability,  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
many  others  that  would  naturally  follow  them. 
He  particularly  mentioned  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Sellon  and  his  family,  whofe  intereft  I  fortu- 
nately obtained  at  an  early  period,  and  which, 
has  proved  highly  beneficial  to  me. 
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Several  other  peribns  were  alfo  named  fay 
bim  as  proper  objefts  of  immediate  applica- 
tion, but  whom  I  do  not  now  recollect.  Thefe 
are  circumftances  fo  linking,  that  to  any  man  of 
common  fenfe  they  mult  appear  a  ftrong  con- 
firmation of  my  afiertion,  that  he  declared  he 
would  not  interfere  :  how  was  it,  indeed,  pof- 
fible  to  conceive,  after  fuch  profeilions,  that  he 
could  even  have  had  a  wifh  for  the  fucceis 
of  another  ?  for,  had  he  intended  to  exert  his 
intereft  for  Dr.  Meyer,  or  any  other  perfon, 
why  fhould  he  put  me  on  a  plan  which  would 
have  a  great  tendency  to  defeat  himfelf?. 

After  this  interview  I  req.uefted  a  friend,  who 
appeared  to  have  fome  influence  with  Dr.  Lett-> 
k  m,  to  apply  to  him  in  my  behalf  for  his  vote  ; 
which  gentleman  the  next  day  kindly  informed 
me  that  he  had  feen  him,  and  that  he  had  given 
him  reafon  to  understand  that  Dr.  Meyer  had 
rcfufed  being  a  Candidate,  but  that,  as  he  thought 
a  conteft  would  prove  beneficial  to  the  charity,  he 
Hill  declined  the  pofitive  pxomife  of  his  vote. 
The  next  afternoon  I  received  the  following 
letter  from  Dr.  Lcttfom,  inclofing  another  from 
Dr.  Meyer  to  him. 

"  Dear  Doctor, 

"  I  mentioned,  when  I  faw  thee,  that  I 
41  fhould  not  oppofe  thy  intereft,  provided  Dr. 
*'  Meyer  did  net  offer,  to  whom  I  had  long 

"  promifed 
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<l  promifed  my  Cervices.    Tins  day,  and  not 
41  before,  I  received  the  inclofed,  in  which  he 
"  calls  upon  me  to  fulfil  my  promifes. 
"  I  am,  &c. 

Auguft  3d,  17S6. 

«  J.  C.  LETTSOM." 

With  regard  to  Dr  Meyer's  letter,  to  which 
he  refers,  I  immediately  returned  it  without 
taking   a   copy;  indeed,  I  thought  it  at  the 
time  an  indelicate   thing  in  Dr.  Lettfom  to 
fend  it  to  me.    It  was  cli'.efly  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  declaring  his  intention  of  becoming  a 
candidate,  claiming,  in  flrong  terms,  the  pro- 
mife  of  Pr.  Lettfom's  fervices.  This  the  Doctor 
conceived  would  be  at  leaft  fome  apology  for  the 
fteps  he  was  about  to  take  ;  for  he  muft  have 
been  conlcious  that  there  would  be  an  incon- 
fiftency  in  his  conduct,  and  that  1  mould  take 
notice  of  it.    If  he  had  really  promifed  his  fer- 
vices to  Dr.  Meyer  on  any  iccafion  of  this 
kind,  which  muft  have  been  the  cafe  from  the 
claim  which  was  made  upon  him,  was  it  not 
natural  that  he  mould  apprize  me  of  it  fully 
when  I  firft  mentioned  the  vacancy  to  him? 
Unlefs  he  was  very  luke  warm  in  his  friendfhip, 
or  his  memory  was  uncommonly  defective,  how. 
is  it  pofTible,  under  fuch  circumftances,  that 
Dr.  Meyer  could  for  a  moment  efcape  his  re- 
collection.   If  he  was  really  in  his  remembrance 
at  the  time  that  he  was  flattering  me  with  a  pro- 
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fpefl  of  fuccefs,  he  was  guilty  of  a  moft  un- 
warrantable deception,  becaufe  he  was  encou* 
raging  me  in  the  purfuit,  merely  with  a  view  to 
a  contell,  in  which  he  would  at  laft  have  an 
opportunity  of  difplaying  a  triumph.    Why  did 
he  not,  more  efpecially  upon  my  mentioning 
Dr.  Meyer's  name,  tell  me  openly,   that  he 
mould  probably  be  induced,  contrary  to  his 
inclination  and  former  aflertion,  publicly  to  in- 
terfere in  his  behalf?    No  fuch  expreflion  ef- 
caped  him-,  for  I  well  recollect:,  that  he  only 
faid  he  mould  in  that  cafe  give  him  his  vote. 
Why  did  he  not,  in  the  letter  which  I  have 
inferted,  make  fome  declaration  of  his  inten- 
tion to  interfere  publicly,  inltead  of  ufing  the 
vague  and  artful  term  of  fervices  ?    Could  any 
one,  at  that  time  however,  after  his  declaration 
not  to  interfere,  put  any  other  construction  on 
the  word  fervices,  than  that  of  his  making  ufe 
of  private  recommendations  to  his  particular 
friends?    I  mud  confefs  notwithstanding,  that 
I  had  my  fufpicions.    Several  inftances  of  Dr. 
Lettibm's  inconfillency  had  been  mentioned  to 
me,  and  I  therefore  thought  proper,  in  my 
aniwer  to  his  let;er,  to  remind  him  of  the  con- 
vcrfation  which  had  fo  recently  pafTed  between 
us  ;  from  which  I  flattered  mylelf,  or  had  rea- 
fon  to  hope,  that  he  would  not  take  an  active 
part  againft  me,  though  there  was  now  no  pro- 
fpecl:  of  my  having  his  vote. 

In 
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In  a  few  days  afterwards,  I  found  that  there 
was  a  public  recommendatory- letter  in  cir- 
culation, of  which  the  following  is  -an  exact 
copy. 

"  To  the  Governors  of  the  Finfbury-Difpenfary. 

"  AS  I  have  been  with  your  excellent  Infti- 
"  tution,  from  its  Commencement  and  through- 
"  out  its  Progrefs,  to  the  prefent  Moment, 
"  endeavouring  to  promote  its  Succefs,  I  can- 
"  not  but  feel  a  Solicitude  in  whatever  may 
"  intereft  its  future  Profperity. 

"  ImprefTed  with  a  Senfe  of  the  important 
"  Duties  of  a  Phyfician,  I  recommend  Dr.  John 
"  Meyer,  of  Throgmorton-ftreet :  He  is  a 
"  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians ; 
"  and,  were  any  other  Recommendation  of  his 
"  Abilities  necefiary,  my  long  perfonal  Ac- 
"  quaintance  with  him  entitles  me  to  add, 
"  that  his  uncommon  Erudition  and  his  me- 
"  dical  Knowledge  equally  render  him  quali- 
"  fled  for  that  important  Office. 

"  Sambrook-Court,  Bafinghall-Street, 
"  Auguft4,  1786. 

J.  C.  LETTSOM." 

An  application  fo  very  pointed,  independent 
of  Dr.  Lettfom's  declaration,  that  he  would  not 
interfere,  could  only  have  been  juftified,  from 
him  or  any  other  individual,  by  a  conviction. 
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that  I  was  an  improper  perfon  for  the  fituation ; 
but  as  he  had  previouQy  faid,  and  has  been 
fince  pleafed  to  lay,  that  he  believed  rhe  fully 
qualified,  it  was  confequently  improper,  if  not 
unjuft ;  for  if  both  the  candidates,  on  an  oc- 
cafion  of  this  nature,  were  equal  to  the  fitua- 
tion which  they  ibiicited,  the  Charity  could  not 
fuffer  in  either  cale. — Tknce,  as  far  as  its  fro- 
fperity  was  concerned,  for  which  Dr.  Lettfom 
exprejfes  his  folicitudt*  it  was  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference which  of  them  fhould  prove  fuccefsful. 

The  appearance  of  this  recommendatory  let- 
ter, induced  me  to  call  upon  its  author,  in  order 
to  make  him  acquainted  with  my  fentiments, 
ahd  in  particular  to  inform  him*  that  I  thought 
he  had  deceived  me ;  that  he  had  a&ed  con- 
trary to  his  declaration,  and  that,.     I  had  given 
my  friends,  and  feveral  of  the  fubferibers  to 
the  DHberjfary,  reafon  to  think  that  he  was 
not  to  interfere-,  1  confidered  myfelf  called  upon, 
both  for  their  fatisfaction,  and  in  my  Own  jufli- 
fication,  publickly  to  declare  his  conducl,  and 
more  elpecially,  that  if  through  his  interference 
I  fhould  lofe  the  election,  I  would  then  make 
known  his  want  of  candour  in  print.  I  meant 
at  that  time,  merely  in  form  of  a  fhort  Adver- 
tifement,  to  have  ftated  that  my  friends  and 
myfelf  had  been  put  to  a  good  deal  of  unne- 
cefiary  trouble,  by  the  uncandid  and  incon- 
tinent conduct  of  Dr.  Lettfom.    The  circum- 
ftances,  however,  which  have  fince  occurred, 
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are  fo  numerous  and  ftriking,  and  feveral  of 
them  have  been  fo  capitally  difplayed  in. public, 
that  nothing  ihort  of  a  Pamphlet  could  have 
conveyed  an  adequate  idea  of  their  merit,  or 
have  ferved,  in  a  fufficient  degree,  to  tranfmit 
them  as  a  brilliant  example  to  poiterity. — Let  us 
then,  in  the  firft  place,  take  a  view  of  the  re- 
ception with  which  I  was  honoured  ;  for  any 
interview  from  one  fo  much  occupied  as  the 
Doctor  frequently  appears  to  be,  mull,  un- 
doubtedly, be  efteemed  an  honour. 

The  threat,  as  he  termed  it,  of  making  known 
his  conduft,  feemed  at  firft  to  irritate  him,  and 
he  haftily  .infinuated,  that  it  would  rather  have 
the  effecl:  of  increafing,  than  of  diminifhing  his 
exertions. — He  obfc-ved,  that  it  had  been  re- 
marked by  the  late  Dr.  Fothergill,  that  he  was 
pen-proof-,  faid,  that  he  mould  make  no  public 
reply  •,  and  added,  that  he  had  been  pretty  well 
accuftomed  to  attacks  of  that  nature;  one  of 
the  laft  of  which  was  very  abufive.    To  this  I 
replied,  that  it  was  not  my  intention  to  deal 
in  abufe ;  that  I  meant  to  reft  the  matter  on 
fimple  fafts,  and  more  particularly  on  his  de. 
claration,  that  he  would  not  interfere  •,  which  I 
repeated  to  him  in  his  own  words,  urging  the  irl- 
confiftency  of  his  conduft,  and  obferving.  that 
I  thought  it  candid  to  ftate  to  him,  as  early 
as  poffible,  the  ftcps  which  I  had  refolved 
to   take,   in   cafe    I  mould   lofe    the  elec- 
tion. He  now  became  more  cool,  and,  as 
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ii  fenfible  of  the  force  of  what  I  had  alleged, 
attempted  to  juftify  himfelf  by  faying,  that  he 
had  not  thus   publicly  interfered  till  an  old 
friend  of  Dr.  Meyer  had  deferted  him,  meaning 
a  gentleman  much  refpected  in  his  profeflion, 
who  has  always  entertained  a  friendship  for  Dr. 
Meyer,  as  well  as  a  high  opinion  of  his  abili- 
ties, but  who  having  recommended  me  to  fuch 
of  his  friends  as  were  fubfcribers  feveral  days 
before  he  heard  of  Dr.  Meyer's  intentions,  could 
not,  although  he  regretted  the  conteft,  with  pro- 
priety withdraw  his  affiftance.    At  another  in- 
ftant  Dr.  Lettfom  endeavoured  to  juftify  his 
conduct  on  the  principle  of  a  warmth  of  friend- 
fhip  for  Dr.  Meyer,  and  of  his  having  formerly 
promiled  him  his  fervices;  but  it  is  no  difficult 
matter  to  account  for  his  conduct  on  very  different 
motives.  We  fometimes  meet  with  men  extremely 
defirous  of  conferring  favours  with  a  view  of 
acquiring  power  and  confequence ;  and  this 
principle  of  vanity  is  fo  great  with  fome,  that 
they  are  always  feeking  out  for  objects  on  whom 
they  may  bellow  their  patronage.    If  not  other- 
wife  interefted,  they  occafionally  prefer  men 
who  are  refpectable,  and  even  fuperior  to  them- 
felves  in  ufeful  knowledge  ;  but  they  do  this  not 
fo  much  with  the  idea  of  rewarding  merit  and 
abilities,  as  with  the  expectation  of  increafing 
their  own  importance,  and  this  importance  they 
conceive  to  be  greater,  in  proportion  to  the 
difficulties,  which  they  overcome  in  effecting 
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their  purpofe.  In  this  point  of  view  I  confi- 
der  Dr.  Lettfom's  late  interference.  An  oppo- 
fition,  or  conteft,  was  neceflary  to  complete  his 
triumph,  and  this  he  effectually  fecured,  by 
allowing  me  to  make  fo  great  a  progrefs  before 
he  exhibited  himfelf,  that  I  could  not  with  pro- 
priety relinquifh  the  purfuit.  I  am  very  ready 
to  admit,  that  Dr.  Meyer  was  intitled,  in  prefe- 
rence to  me,  to  Dr.  Lettfom's  vote,  and  fuck 
private  feryices  as  he  could  render  him  among 
his  friends.  So  little  acquainted  was  I,  indeed, 
with  Dr.  Lettfom,  that  I  had  no  claim  upon 
him  even  for  his  vote ;  and,  had  he  openly  de- 
clared at  the  firft  interview  that  he  mould  ufe 
all  his  exertions  for  Dr.  Meyer,  it  is '  impoffible 
that  I  could  have  been  difpleafed  with  him.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  I  mould  have  declined 
in  that  cafe  offering  myfelf  a  Candidate,  as  I 
have  been  always  averfe  to  the  fatigue  and  ex- 
pence  of  a  contefted  election. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  interview,  at  which  a 
gentleman  well  acquainted  with  Dr.  Lettfom, 
and  friendly  to  me,  was  prefent.  The  difplea- 
fure  occafioned  by  my  declaration  of  making 
known  his  conduct:  appeared  in  a  (hort  time  to 
have  totally  fubfided  ;  and,  whether  with  a  view, 
at  the  inftant  of  averting  future  inconvenience, 
or  from  a  genuine  mildnefs  and  philanthropy  of 
foul,  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine,  but  the 
Doctor  was  pleafed  to  fay  many  civil  things  ; 
paid  me  feveral  compliments  •,  offered  to  declare 
Jto  the  Committee  of  the  Difpenfary,  that  he 
g  2  thought 
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thought  me  fully  capable  of  the  fituation  ;  and, 
'with  a  perfuafive  eloquence,  peculiar  to  himfelf^ 
wilhed  me  to  be  fatisfied  with  the  idea  of  lofing 
the  election  urging  at  the  lame  time,  with  a 
greatness  of  foul,  his  d'fpofnion  ofierving  me 
on  any  other  occafion.  Such,  in  fact,  was  his 
interefr,  according  to  his  own  account,  that 
there  could  be  little  doubt  of  my  Succeed- 
ing to  the  firft  vacant  difpenfary.  As  a  word 
•*of  comfort,  he  alfo  hinted,  that  there  were 
feveral  difpenfaries  preferable  to  the  Unjbury^ 
though  with  only  one-half  the  falary.  I  liftened 
with  attention,  but  exprefied  my  determination 
of  purfuing  the  prefent  object.  At  the  fame 
time  1  could  not  help  being  fur}  rifed  at  the 
preemption  of  an  individual,  however  great  his 
influence,  in  fuppofing  that  he  could  have  the 
public  fo  much  at  his  command  as  only  to 
fpeak  the  word  and  be  obeyed.  He  was  fur- 
ther heard  to  fay  during  the  canvafr,  that  he 
had  nothing  to  allege  againfl:  me  in  my  profef- 
fion,  but  was  difplealed  at  my  continuing  to 
oppofe  his  wifhes  at  the  Finfbury  Difpenfary, 
where  he  had  always  taken  the.  lead ;  that  if  I 
would  fubmit  for  the  prefent,  he  would  make 
a  point  of  bringing  me  in  at  one  of  the  others. 
I  have  good  reaion,  indeed,  to  believe,  that  the 
Doiftor  frequently  fpeaks  of  thefe  inftitutions  as 
being  totally  fublervient  to  his  wifhes  and  com- 
mands. Dr.  Lettfom,  at  length  before  the  inter- 
view, ended,  condescended  more  than  once, 
placidly,  to  inquire,  "  what  would  farisfy  me  ?" 

I  told 
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I  told  him  that  it  was  then  too  late  to  withdraw 
his  letter,  as  it  had  circulated  pretty  generally, 
but  that  I  thought  I  had  a  right  to  expect  he 
would  take  no  further  fteps  againft  me,  and  that  in 
particular,  having  been  informed  of  his  inten- 
tions of  promoting  a  plan  for  the  raifing  a  large 
fum  of  money  to  make  new  fubfenbers,  I  trufted 
he  would  give  up  thofe  idea-,  and  fubmit  the 
*  event  to  the  fair  and  regular  choice  of  the  old 
lubferibers. 

He  laughed  at  the  idea  cf  the  large  fum  of 
money  ;  confefled  that  he  had  iaid  in  i  joking 
way  to  a  friend  of  mine,  that  one  thouland 
pounds  would  be  fported,  but  that  it  was  with- 
out meaning,  and  concluded  with  obfervino-. 
that  there  was  then  a  paper  on  the  tab  e,  to 
which  he  pointed,  fujbmitting  to  him  a  prupofal 
for  making  a  number  of  new  votes,  but  which 
could  not  be  done  without  his  aflenting  to  Jorae- 
thing  which  was  required  of  him  ;  and  this  he 
had  refufed;  he  added,  that  he  had  made  no 
perfonal  applications ;    had.  fcarcely  feen  Dr. 
Meyer  fince  the  publication  of  the  letter ;  and 
that,  if  he  was  even  difpofed  to  offer  him  the 
affiftance  of  his  purfe,  he  would  not  accept  of 
it.    In  fliort,  befoe  we  parted,  the  Doctor  was 
fo  civil  to  me,  that  I  flattered  myfelf  my  inter- 
view had  been  productive  of  the  defired  effect, 
and  that  he  would  not  further  interfere.  The 
appearances  were  on  the  whole  fo  favourable, 
and  the  gentleman  who  accompanied  me  was  fo 

much 
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much  of  that  opinion,  that  I  was  induced 
to  haften  to  the  different  printers,  in  order  to 
correct  an  expreflion  in  one  of  my.advertifements, 
which  was  rather  fevere,  and  which,  if  it  had 
been  permitted  to  continue,  might  have  proved 
an  excufe  for  the  fudden  revolution  of  conduct 
which  fucceeded  it.  In  a  day  or  two  afterwards 
I  was  juftified  in  reftoring  that  expreflion,  for 
fuch  was  Dr.  Lettibm's  duplicity,  that,  not- 
withstanding all  his  civility,  his  apparent  indif* 
fcrence  with  regard  to  Dr.  Meyer,  and  his 
question,  "  What  would  fatisfy  me  ?"  more 
than  once  repeated,  he  expreffed  himfelf  much 
difpleafed,  on  the  fucceeding  day,  at  my  having 
threatened  him,  as  he  termed  ir,  in  his  own 
houfe;  faid>  that  he  was  determined,  in  confe- 
quence  of  it,  to  take  the  moft  active  part  againft 
me,  and  intreated  feveral  perfons  to  affift  him 
in  the  effectual  accomplishment  of  his  defign.— 
live  hundred  pounds  at  one  time,  a  thoufand 
at  another,  and,  laftly,  the  fum  of  three  thou- 
fand, were  all  fpeedily  boafted  as  being  in  readi- 
nefs,  if  required. 

So  intent  was  Dr.  Lettfom,  at  this  period, 
upon  the  object ;  and,  as  it  would  feem,  fo  de- 
termined to  punifh  the  offence,  which  upon  fur- 
ther reflefiicn  he  found  I  had  committed,  that 
he  attended  at  the  various  committees  for  re- 
gulating Dr.  Meyer's  election.  He  was  alfo 
heard  frequently  to  fay,  during  the  canvafs, 
that  he  would  at  all  events  make  certain  of  the 
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election,  however  great  the  expence ;  and  witk 
that  modeft  forbearance,  which  is  his  peculiar 
charadteriftic,  exulted  to  fome  of  the  old  Gover- 
nors, who  were  my  friends,  in  this  commanding 
fuperiority.  Infpired  with  the  ideas  of  victor/, 
he  thought  of  little  more  than  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, and  occafionally  entertained  his  friends,  I 
am  told,  by  comparing  his  money  to  a  nu- 
merous and  well  equipped  regiment  of  foldiers, 
himfelf  being  the  general.  To  what  a  pitch 
muft  his  imagination  have  been  heated,  when 
he  fancied  himfelf  ornamented  in  the  martial 
drefs,  ready  to  take  the  field;  one  fpecies  of  •va- 
nity, to  which  he  had  before  been  an  entire  firan- 
ger !  To  his  great  credit,  however,  be  it  fpoken, 
his  charity  foon  got  the  better  of  his  heroifm, 
and,  conceiving  it  difhonourable  (no  man  being 
nicer  in  points  of  honour  than  the  Doctor)  to 
attack  me  with  a  body  of  troops,  fuperior  in 
number  and  difcipline  to  mine,  thought  it  more 
equitable,  confidering  my  profeflion,  to  exert 
his  medical,  rather  than  his  martial  fkill.  He 
therefore,  it  is  faid,  humoroufly  compared  his 
guineas  to  golden  pills,  300  of  which  he  pre- 
ferred for  me,  as  the  firft  dofcon  the  day  of 
election,  to  be  occafionally  repeated,  till  the 
effecls  were  fully  produced.  I  am  forry,  in  this 
way,  to  interrupt  the  principal  circumftances  of 
my  narration,  but  thefe  remarks  of  the  Dolor's, 
if  they  were  really  made  by  him,  appear  to 
conftitute  fo  good  a  fpecimen  of  the  flight  irnat- 
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tering  of  wit  which  forms  a  part  of  his  cha- 
racter, that  I  could  not,  in  juftice  to  him,  iup- 
prcls  them.  Befides,  they  may  afford  fome 
little  relief,  previous  to  the  attention,  which 
will  be  required  in  the  more  ferious  relation  of 
what  is  to  follow. 

Notwuhftanding  the  different  reports  of  the 
large  fums  of  money  to  be  employed  againft 
me,  1  j/erfevered  in  my  applications  to  the  dif- 
ferent fubfcribers,  and  ftill  flattered  myfelf  with 
fome  profpect  of  luccefs,  efpecially  as  many  of 
my  friends,  though  they  highly  difapproved. 
of  the  principle  which  admitted  it,  had  declared 
their  intentions  of  becoming  fubfcribers,  if  necef- 
fary,  on  the  day  of  election  to  ferve  me. 

About  a  fortnight  previous  to  the  election, 
feveral  peri'ons,  who  had  a  good  opinion  both 
of  Dr.  Meyer  and  myfelf,  propofed  a  plan, 
which  they  thought  would  nut  only  prove  be- 
neficial to  the  inltitution,  but  fatisfactery  to  the 
candidates  and  their  friends :  this  plan  was-,  that 
an  attempt  mould  be  made,  if  the  Governors 
at  large  acquieiced  in  the  propriety  of  the  mea- 
fure,  to  elect  both.  The  terms  fuggefted 
were  the  following  :  That  as  the  falary  was  far 
from  being  the  principal  inducement,  it  mould 
be  divided  between  the  two,  and  thus  the  ex- 
pence  <  f  the  charity  remain  as  if  one  only  were 
elected,:  that  in  conlequence  of  fuch  indulgence, 
the  friends  of  the  Candidates  fhould  be  anfwer- 
able  for  three  or  four  hundred  new  fubfcribers, 
which  would  tend  very  much  to  the  advance- 
ment 
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ment  of  the  inftitution,  and  would  effectually 
remove  any  objections  on  the  part  of  thofe  Go- 
vernors, who  were  defirous  of  an  acceffion  of 
money  from  the  ufual  courfe  of  the  ele&ion. 
It  was  obferved,  that  although  fome  had  flat- 
tered themfelves  that  600  1,  or  800 1.  would  be 
gained  by  the  conteft,  yet,  that  300 1.  or  400  1. 
with  the  prefervation  of  harmony  and  unani- 
mity, would  be  preferable  j  that  the  bufinefs 
would  be  better  done,  and  would  be  much  ea- 
fier  to  the  Phyficians  themfelves.    For  my  own 
part,  I  readily  approved  of  the  idea,  and  it 
feemed  agreeable  to  fuch  of  my  friends  alfo  as 
had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  it.    I  was  not  a 
little  furprifed  when  I  found,  that  upon  its  be- 
ing ftated  to  Dr.  Lettfom,  he  had  totally  re- 
jected it.    Had  it  been  carried  into  execution, 
the  diffeniions  which  have  fince  taken  place 
would  have  been  avoided,  and  there  would 
have  been  fuch  a  co-operation  of  interefts  as 
might  have  proved  highly  conducive  to  the 
welfare  and  permanency  of  the  inftitution. 

But  this  did  not  accord  with  the  confe- 
quence  of  Dr.  Lettfom.  Under  fuch  circum- 
ftances  he  would  have  gained  no  victory.  He 
would  not  have  appeared  in  the  elevated  fitua- 
tion  of  Vice-prefident  at  a  contefted  election. 
He  could  not  have  exhibited  his  bundle  of  bank- 
notes,  or  his  banker's  check-book.  He  would 
have  loft  his  lead  in  the  Difpenfary.  He  there- 
fore trampled  on  peace  to  gratify  his  vanity,  and 
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from  too  great  an  anxiety  and  rafhnefs  in  extend- 
ing his  conquefts,  has  probably  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  future  dilbbedience  in  all  his  territories*. 

There  were  many  of  the  fubfcribers  of  the 
Finfbury  Difpenfary,  indeed,  who,  on  the  firft 
appearance  of  Dr.  Lettfom's  letter  of  recom- 
mendation, were  fufficiently  aware  of  his  mo- 
tives •,  they  declared,  with  an  independency  of 
fpirir,  worthy  of  imitation,  that  they  would  not 
permit  him  to  dictate  to  them  j  and  fome,  to 
whom  he  was  quite  unknown,  confidered  it  fo 
great  an  infulr,  that  he  fhould  prefume  to  nomi- 
nate their  Phyfician,  that  although  otherwife 
difpofed  to  ferve  Dr.  Meyer,  they  determined 
on  this  account  to  oppofe  him. 

The  eyes  of  all,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  now 
be  fo  far  opened,  that  in  every  future  election 
they  will  exercife  their  own  judgment,  and  not 
fubmifiively  bend  to  the  inclinations  of  an  indi- 
vidual for  if  his  numerous  contributions  to  the 
Difpenfaries  be  really  connected  with  charitable 
motives,  he  ought,  in  ftrict  propriety,  to  be  more 
cautious  in  prefuming  upon  them,  and  mould 
by  no  means  expect  a  return  by  having  the 
office  of  Phyfician  or  Surgeon  at  his  difpofal. 

When  money  is  publick/y  lavijhed,  by  a  man  in 
a  profejfional  Jituation,  his  motives  are  always  to 
be  fufpected.     Real  charity  and  benevolence 

*  By  the  Doctor's  territories  I  mean  the  various  difpenfa- 
ries at  which  he  has  exhibited  himfelf  in  the  ele&ion  of 
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demand  no  other  return  than  the  fatisfaction  of 
the  inward  man.  They  are  always  filent,  and 
delight  not  in  the  parade  of  patronage.  Their 
delicacy  is  fhocked  by  the  applaufe  of  the  mul- 
titude, and  their  very  exijience  totally  extia- 
guifhed  by  the  puffs  of  a  News-paper. 

Thefe  reflections  naturally  lead  to  a  confi- 
deration  of  Dr.  Lettfom's  conduct  on  the  day 
of  election,  which  will  form  the  moil  inte- 
refting  part  of  this  little  narrative.  Moll  of  the 
facts  hitherto  mentioned  reft  on  the  authority 
of  individuals.  They  can  only  derive  weight, 
or  have  their  due  influence,  in  proportion  to 
the  credit  which  different  perfons  may  be  dif- 
pofed  to  annex  to  the  reprefentations  of  my- 
felf,  and  a  few  others.  It  is  pofllble,  therefore, 
that  affertions  may  be  made  with  a  view  either 
to  difprove  them,  or  weaken  their  force. — • 
But  it  is  very  different  with  the  fcene  which  will 
now  open.  This  was  a  public  exhibition.  It 
excited  an  attention  from  its  novelty,  which 
only  ferved  to  heighten  the  difguft,  occafioned 
by  the  reprefentation,  and  rendered  the  im- 
preffion  fo  forcible,  that  it  can  never  be  totally 
obliterated.  Never  before  did  an  individual 
exhibit  himfelf  in  fuch  a  variety  of  characters, 
obvioufly  incompatible  with  each  other. 

Dr.  Lettfom,  by  his  avowed  opposition  to 
me,  and  by  his  declaration  to  different  per- 
fons, that  he  was  determined,  by  the  force  of 
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money,  to  carry  his  point,  was  highly  improper 
for  any  fituation  in  which  impartiality  and  ftrict 
juftice,  with  regard  to  me,  were  required.  He 
notwithstanding  exhibited  himfelf  in  the  cha- 
racter of  judge,  by  filling  the  chair  at  the  elec- 
tion ;  a  meafure  fo  very  unprecedented,  and 
fliockingly  indelicate,  that  molt  of  thofe  who 
were  prefent  expreffed  their  furprife,  and  many 
immediately  refolved  carefully  to  watch  his 
proceedings.  Never  did  the  Doctor,  in  his  ex- 
ertions for  popularity,  fo  ftrangely  miftake  his 
ground  !  The  parties  concerned  are  invariably 
excluded,  if  not  by  their  own  feelings,  by  the 
fuggeftions  of  others,  from  all  fituationsin  which 
an  impartial  decifion  is  required  •,  and  where  could 
fuch  a  decifion  be  more  neceffary  than  from  the 
chairman  or  prefident  of  a  contefted  election  ?  It 
ieemcd  ftrange,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Lettfom, 
although  a  Vice  Prefident,  fhould  be  permitted 
to  take  the  chair,  when  the  Treafurer  of  the 
Difpenfary,  and  various  others,  not  only  of 
character,  but  of  moderate  fenciments,  were 
prefent.— A  few  perfons,  indeed,  conceived  that 
he  meant  by  his  moderation  and  impartiality  to 
atone  for  his  former  conduct ;  but  we  mall  foon 
find  to  what  an  extraordinary  pitch  he  aggra- 
vated it.  Behold  him  then  feated  in  the  chair, 
in  the  prefence  of  a  refpectable  number  of  the 
fubferibers  to  the  Difpenfary,  with  his  fon,  a 
boy,  apparently    of  twelve   or   thirteen,  at 
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his  elbow,  ( excellent  lejfon  of  humility !)  ready  to 
aflift  him  in  the  fldlful  management  of  the 
means,  by  which  he  was  to  obtain  fuccefs. 

It  was  not  fufficient  for  Dr.  Lettfom  that  he 
mould  be  a  witnefs  to  the  overthrow :  he  was 
determined  to  be  the  principal  agent,  by  which 
he  unfortunately  degraded  himfelf  from  the  cha- 
racter of  Judge,  toonelittle  fhortof  that  of  Execu- 
tioner ;  for  without  the  flighteft  civility  or  refpect 
to  the  numerous  fubferibers  who  were  waiting  to 
give  their  votes,  and  feveral  of  whom  were  imme- 
diately obliged  to  go  into  the  country,  or  were 
called  away  by  particular  bufinefs:  I  fay,  without 
regarding  thefe,  totally  unmindful  of  decency 
and  good  order,  and  in  direct  violation  of  the 
rules  prefcribed  on  fuch  occafions,  he  fpeedily 
occupied  the  balloting  glafs,  and,  with  an  in- 
conceivable dexterity,  proceeded  to  call  over  a 
lift  of  proxies,  for  each  of  which  he  gave  a  vote; 
but  which  proxies  had  neither  been  paid  for,  nor 
the  receipt  for  the  money,  according  to  the  ufual 
cuftom,  produced. 

The  impartial  Prefident  little  fufpected  that 
this  equitable  method  of  proceeding  would  have 
been  called  in  queftion.  It  was  enough  for  him 
that  a  guinea  mould  afterwards  be  paid  for 
each  of  the  names  at  his  leifure;  but  however 
convenient  or  ingenious  his  plan  might  have 
proved,  it  was  fo  unprecedented,  that  feveral 
perfons  objected  to  it,  and  infilled  that  a  receipt 
mould  be  produced  with  each  of  the  new  proxies, 
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before  any  of  them  could  be  confidered  as  votes. 
The  fimple  form  of  objection,  or  difapproba- 
tion,  was  inadequate  however,  to  the  effect. 
An  aft  of  violence  only  could  reftore  things  to 
their  proper  channel.  A  gentleman,  whole  con- 
duct was  highly  applauded  on  that  occafion, 
was  in  fact  only  able  to  intercept  the  communi- 
cation between  the  Prefident's  hand  and  the '  glafs, 
by  forcibly  placing  his  hat  over  the  latter.  The 
Doctor,  provoked  at  any  meafure  which  feemed 
levelled  at  the  dignity  of  his  purfe,  gave 
ftrong  indications  of  pafiion  and  difpleafure  j 
find  drawing  from  his  fide-pocket  a  bundle  of 
Bank-notes,  to  the  amount,  it  is  believed,  of 
2000/.  dnjijed  them  on  the  tabic,  in  the  moft  in- 
fulting  manner,  obferving,  that  if  they  fhould 
not  prove  fufficient,  his  Banker's  Check-book  was 
feady  to  fupply  the  deficiency  *.    He  haughtily 

-  *  Some  of  my  readers  may  be  anxious  to  know  what  por- 
tion of  the  2000/.  was  charitably  deposited  by  the  Doftor 
in  the  fund  of  the  Difpenfary.  From  the  opening  to  the 
clofe  of  the  ballot,  independent  of  thofe  who  had  fubferibed 
from  time  to  time  from  the  declaration  of  the  vacancy, 
more  than  500  guineas  were  received  for  votes,  in  favour  of 
Dr.  Meyer,  the  greateft  part  of  which,  it  may  be  at  firft 
fuppofed,  from  the  grand  exhibition  by  .  Dr.  Lettforn,  was 
furnifhed  by  him.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  part 
which  he  contributed  was  exceedingly  trifling,  (I  understand 
not  above  a  few  pounds,)  and  that  Dr.  Meyer  was  himfelf  at 
no  fmall  expencc;  for  which  I  am  forry,  and  ITiould.have 
been  happy  if  any  explanation  on  my  part,  or  that  of  my 
friends,  could  have  been  made  with  propriety,  fo  as  to  have 
prevented  it. 

called 
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called  upon  the  fpectators  to  remember  that  he 
with  a  few  others,  had  founded  the  inftitution, 
and  wifhed  they  would  be  unanimous  in  one 
caufe,  which  he  called  the  caufe  of  charity.  This 
would  not  fatisfy  them.  They  thought  them- 
felves  called  upon  to  revenge  fo  great  an  infulr, 
and  the  whole  became  a  fcene,  of  uproar  and 
confufion  :  lb  me  of  the  friends  even  of  Dr. 
Meyer,  joined  in  the  cry  of  Jhame. — The  tu- 
mult, however,  at  length  fubfided,  without  any 
of  thofe-  ram  acts  of  perfonal  violence,  which 
are  liable  to  occur  on  fuch  occafions,  but  which 
are  alwavs  beft  avoided. 

The  perfevering  Doctor,  regardlefs  of  thefc 
public  marks  of  cenfure  and  contempt,  and 
Iofing  fight  of  every  thing  but  the  prize  in -view* 
feemed  rooted  to  the  fpot,  and  continued  in  his 
dignified filuation.  What  an  admirable  difplay  of 
fortitude! — Where  mall  we  find  the  man  who 
would  have  maintained  his  ground  fo  nobly? 

My  readers  may  eafily  anticipate  the  event 
of  the  election.  To  be  brief,  the  charitable 
Doctor,  however  much  he  might  lofe  himfelf 
gained  his  point,  and  happily,  without  the  af- 
fiftance  of  his  Banker's  Check-book  ;  for  my 
friends,  at  the  fight  of  the  2000 1.  although  con- 
vinced that  the  Doctor  produced  it  more  in  ter- 
rcrem,  than  with  any  idea  of  bringing  it  into 
real  tffe.j  yet  being fufficiently  aware,  that  infti- 
gated  by  pride,  he  would  have  exhaufted  his 

whole 
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whole  fund  rather  than  have  been  defeated  in 
his  end,  thought  it  much  better  to  oblige  him 
at  an  eafy  ratet  than  by  imprudently  Iavilhing 
the  little  ftock  they  had  in  hand,  make  his 
triumph  ftill  greater. 

In  fine,  my  friends  and  myfelf  were  not  in 
the  leaft  furpriied  to  find,  at  the  clofe  of  the 
ballot,  that  there  appeared  for  Dr.  Meyer  885 
votes — for  myfelf  310,  of  which  294  were  old 
fubicribers,  20  new  ones  only  having  been  made 
in  my  favour,  and  four  of  thefe,  through  ac- 
cident, not  having  voted. 

So  fully  fatisfied  were  we  with  our  conduct, 
and  with  the  conviction  that  the  majority  of  old 
ftibicribers  was  in  my  favour*,  that  never,  per- 
haps, was  the  lofs  of  an  election  lefs  felt  by  the 
unfuccefsful  candidate  or  his  friends. 

At  the  end  of  the  meeting,  Dr.  Lettfom, 
confcious  of  the  (Inking  impropriety  of  his  con- 
duct in  his  capacity  of  chairman,  attempted  to 
apologize,  and  expreffed  a  with  that  the  whole 
of  the  bufinefs  fhould  be  forgotten.  —  Being 
aware,  however,  that  the  affair  would  be  pub- 
licly talked  of-,  although  I  was  fatisfied  of  the 
approbation  of  my  more  intimate  friends,  yet 
conceiving  that  thofe  lefs  acquainted  with  me 
would  be  backward  in  believing  that  any  man, 

*  By  examining  the  books  of  the  Secretary,  in  which  the 
pames  of  the  old  Governors,  who  voted,  were  marked,  they 
were  found  to  amount  to  526,  294  of  which  having  been  ia 
mv  favour,  gave  me  a  majority  pf  62. 

after 
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after  the  profefilons  which  he  had  made  to  me, 
could  be  capable  of  fuch  a  conduct,  I  made 
known  my  retolution,  that  the  various  circum- 
ftances  relating  to  the  election  fhould  "hot  be 
palfed  over  in  filence,  but  that  I  would  make 
the  whole  of  them  public  in  print. — One  of  my 
friends  immediately  requefted  that  Dr.  Lett- 
fom  would  inform  the -meeting,  whether  he  had 
not  faid  to  me,  that  he  would  not  publickly  in- 
terfere, as  he  had  formerly  difpk-afed  the  Gover- 
nors by  doing  fo  ?  Upon  his  remaining  filcnt, 
1  related  the  different  proceedings  in  as  few 
words  as  poffible,  in  order  to  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity, before  he  quitted  the  chair,  of  defend- 
ing himielf. 

He  neither  denied  nor  explained  the  charges 
of  duplicity,  which  I  alleged  again  ft  him,  al- 
though an  anfwer  to  them  was  repeatedly  called 
for,  and  had  the  fatisfaRion  at  length  of  leaving 
the  room,  amidft  the  murmurs  and  mod  ftriking 
marks  of  cenfure  and  difapprobation  of  many 

that  were  ptefent.  

Such  has  been  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Lettfom; 
in  the  reprefentation  of  which,  I  can  fafely  de- 
clare, that  there  has  been  no  exaggeration,  nor 
wilful  intention  of  exceeding  the  bounds  of 
ftrict  truth  and  propriety.  Having  throughout 
the  whole  been  fo  much  on  my  guard,  as  to  take 
down  in  writing,  an  accurate  account  of  moft  of 
the eircumftances, immediately  after  the  time  that 

E  they 
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they  occurred,  I  can  afiert  them  with  greater 
confidence  than  if  I  had  trufted  to  memory. 
Relying  on  thejuftice  of  my  caufe,  I  (hall  cheer- 
fully fubmit  it  to  every  candid  and  unprejudicea 
mind-,  and  mould  Dr.  Lettfom  condefcend  to 
offer  any  thing  to  the  public  in  his  justifica- 
tion, mail  be  ready,  if  neceffary,  to  enter  into 
any  further  difcuffion  or  explanation  of  the 
fubjecT:. 


REMARKS 


REMARKS 


ON  THE 

ESTABLISHMENT 

OF  THE 

New  Finjbury  Difpenfary  ^ 

I  N 

Saint  John-ftreet,  Clerkenwcll. 

TH  E  eyes  of  the  fubfcribers  of  the  Finf- 
bury  Difpenfary  having  been  folly  opened 
by  the  very  glaring  abufe  to  which  moft  infti- 
tutions  of  this  nature  are  liable  in  the  ele&ion  of 
officers,  evinced  by  the  recent  example  which 
has  been  mentioned,  a  felect  number  of  them, 
affifted  by  fome  other  gentlemen  of  refpectable 
character,  immediately  refolved  to  inftitute  a 
New  Difpenfary,  with  fuch  laws  and  regula- 
tions as  would  effectually  remove  all  the  evils 
complained  of.  A  plan  of  this  kind  has  ac- 
cordingly been  carried  into  execution,  and  the 
Difpenfary  already  opened  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor.  The  encouragement  which  it  has  met 
with  has  been  fo  great  as  to  furpafs  the  moft 
fanguine  expectations  of  its  nrft  promoters,  and, 
if  a  judgment  may  be  formed  from  the  perfeve- 
rance,  abilities,  and  connexions  of  many  of  the 
gentlemen  who  have  interefted  themfclves  in  its 
E  2  fuccefs, 
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fuccefs,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  being 
fiourifhing  and  permanent. 

It  was  propo.fed,  and,  indeed,  intended,  at 
one  time,  to  fix  it  either  in  Holborn  or  Haiton- 
flreet,  hut  it  appeared  on  confideration  more 
eligible  to  sdopt  a  fitUdtion  as  near  the  center 
as  pofiible  of  the  different  diftricts,  at  which 
patients  are  to  be  vifued  *at  their  own  habita- 
tions; and,  as  Iflington  and  Holborn  coniti- 
tuted  the  two  extremes,  it  was  thought  that  St. 
JohnVffreet,  Clerkenwell,  .would  be  the  molt 
convenient  place;  which  has  therefore  been  pre- 
ferred. The  title  of  the  New  Finjbury  Difpen*. 
faryt  and  its  vicinity  to  the  Finfbury  Difpenfary 
in  Saint  John's-fquare,  have  induced  fome  of  the 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  latter  to  fuppofe, 
tk;t  the  new  one  has  been  inftituted  in  direct 
pppofujon- to  the  other,  and  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  its  complete  ruin>  Such  fufpicions,  I 
ijiay  venture  to  affert,  are  without  foundation  ; 
for,  although  the  firft  idea  of  the  new  eftablifh- 
ment  originated  from  the  difguft  at  the  conduct 
of  Dr.  Lettfom,  ard,  although  fome  of  the  fub- 
fcribtrs  of  the  old  one  have  determined  in  future 
totally  to  fupport  the  new,  which  mull  at  prefenr, 
in  fome  degree,  weaken  the  refources  of  the.>for- 
mer,  and  thus  far  imply  an  oppofition,  yet, 
there  are  others  among  the  moft  zealous  fup- 
porters  of  the  new  plan,  who  Hill  mean  to  con-  * 
tiibute  to  the  old  one,  from  the  conviction,  that 
the  number  of  diftreffed  objects  is  lb  great  ?s  to 

furnifh 
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furnim  employment,  and  full  encouragement, 
for  both.  This  will  be  more  generally  the  cafe, 
ftiould  the  old  Difpenfary  follow  the  example 
fet  by  the  new  one,  of  correcting  the  abufes 
before  ftated,  in  the  election  of  officers,  and 
in  guarding  again/}  the  undue  influence  of  indivi- 
duals. 

As  there  are  feveral  of  the  fubfcribers  to  the 
old  Difpenfary,  who,  from  the  offices  which 
they  hold  fo  it,  and  from  other  circumftances, 
mult  be  much  interefted  in  its  welfare,  and  to 
whom  I  feel  myfelf  particularly  indebted  for 
their  friendly  conduct,  it  gives  me  fome  con- 
cern that  the  new  one,  to  which  I  have  been  ap^ 
pointed  Phyfician,  ftiould  excite  fo  great  an 
alarm  among  them,  and  that  they  ftiould,  in 'the 
letter  to  their  fubfcribers,  which  has  been  haf- 
tily  circulated,  endeavour  to  imprefs  them  with 
the  idea  of  a  direct  opposition,  and  of  the  moft 
hoftile  meafures.    J  muft  again  declare,  that  the 
promoters  of  the  New  Inftitution  are  actuated 
by  honourable  and  benevolent  motives.  They 
admit  that  the  two  Difpenfaries  may  be  fo  far 
confidered  in  oppofition,  that  the  one,  which  is 
the  moft  perfect,  or  beft  regulared,  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  moft  generally  preferred ;  but 
that,  as  the  one  will  always  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  adopting  any  falutary  regulation  made 
by  the  other,  a  balance  may  be  eafily  preferved, 
while  the  management  is  entrufted  with  proper 
perfons.    They  are  willing  to  allow,  that  they 
expect  fuperior  advantages  from  their  new  laws, 

efpecially 
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efpecially  if  thefe  are  not  adopted  by  the  other  ; 
but  they  never  intend  to  encourage  any  unfair  or 
improper  method  of  injuring  the  Old  Difpenary  ; 
and  are  very  far  from  fuppofing,  that  the  ruin  of 
it  is  neceffary  to  the  eftablifhment  and  fuccefs 
cf  their  own.  This  Inftitution,  from  the  tun- 
common  fupport  which  it  has  already  met 
with,  they  believe  will  be  flourifhing,  whatever 
may  be  the  condition  of  the  other ;  nay,  if  it 
fhould  even  be  more  liberally  fupported  than 
before. 

Whatever  may  be  the  event,  there  is  one 
confiueration,  which  muft  be  fatisfactory  to  all, 
that  the  poor,  the  object  of  both  Inftitutions, 
cannot  pofiibly  be  injured  by  the  additional 
eftablifliment  •,  for,  if  one  only  fhould  maintain 
its  ground,  they  will  ftill  derive  the  fame  advan- 
tages as  before  ;  if  both  fhould  fucceed,  the  re- 
lief which  they  will  experience  muft,  of  courfe, 
be  more  complete  and  extenfive. 

It  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  prove,  that 
the  greateft  utility  may  arife  from  two  Difpenfa- 
ries  in  rhe  fame  neighbourhood,  provided  it  be 
populous,  and  that  the  number  of  labouring  and 
indigent  perfons  be  great,  which  is  certainly  the 
cafe  in  the  diftricls  included  by  the  two  Difpen- 
faries  in  queftion. 

The  perfons  who  are  chiefly  entrufted  with 
the  management  of  the  bufinefs  will  be  thus 
rendered  more  vigilant ;  ceconomy  will  be  more 
cautioufly  ftudted  ;  abufes  will  be  no  fooner 
committed  than  corrected,  and  the  medical  atten- 
dants 
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dants  will  be  more  active  in  the  difcharo-e  of 
their  duty.  The  torpor  or  lethargy,  which  is 
fo  frequently  .connected  with  the  idea  of  fecurity, 
and  which  is  often  productive  of  ruin,  will  be 
effectually  obviated ;  and,  if  a  propriety  and 
moderation  of  conduct  be  preferved,  the  two 
Difpenfaries  may  in  time  be  mutually  ferviceable 
to  each  other.  Inftead  therefore  of  any  diflike 
or  averfion  to  the  new  Inftitution,  the  friends 
of  the  old  one  fhould  rather  promote  its  inte- 
r-efts, as  their  donations  and  fubfcriptions  will 
be  more  cautioufly  and  ufefully  applied  than 
formerly ;  and,  although  there  may  be  fome 
degree  of  competition,  yet,  as  we  fhali  co- 
operate in  a  fimilar  defign,  the  good  effects  of 
which  will  be  fenfibly  felt  by  the  poor,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  that  thofe  fentiments  of  oppofition, 
which  have  been  fo  ftrongly  inculcated,  will 
be  diminifhed  or  removed.  It  mould  be  recol- 
lected alfo,  that  part  of  . the  refources  of  the  new 
Difpenfary  will  be  derived  from  perfons  who, 
although  charitably  difpoled,  yet,  from  the  dis- 
tance at  which  they  refide,  would  never  pro- 
bably have  contributed  to  the  old  one,  which  is 
one  reafon,  among  many  others,  to  prove  that 
both  Inftitutions  may  be  well  fupportcd. 

The  promoters  of  Difpenfaries  in  general 
contend,  that  they  cannot  exift  without  the 
money  arifing  from  the  new  fubfcribers,  who 
are  permitted  to  vote  at  the  different  elections. 
The  friends  of  the  New  Finfbury  Difpenfary 
are  of  a  contrary  opinion.  They  wifh  to  pre- 
fer ve 
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ferve  inviolable  the  right  of  ekSion,  a  princi- 
ple which  fo  ftrongly  accords  with  the  feel- 
ings of  moft  men,  that  they  have  no  doubt 
they  will  experience  the  moft  liberal  and  fub- 
ftantial  fupport. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  fubject  without  ex- 
prefiing  my  warmeft  acknowledgments  to  the 
numerous  friends,  who  have  either  already 
fubferibed,  or  mean  to  contribute  to  the  New 
Difpenfary.  As  I  am  much  interefted  in  its 
profperity,  they  cannot  more  effectually  ferve 
me  than  by  continuing  their  exertions  in  ad- 
ding to  the  number  of  fubferibers. 

Such  perlbns  as  humanely  devote  a  certain 
portion  of  their  fortune  to  charitable  purpofes, 
may,  at  whatever  difiance,  contribute  with  pro- 
priety to  the  prefent  undertaking ;  for,  as  by  the 
laws  of  the  Difpenfary,  patients,  wherever  they 
refide,  may,  by  a  proper  attendance,  experience 
relief  •,  the  moft  diftant  fubferibers  may 

appoint  any  friend  to  recommend  diftreffed 
objects,  they  will  have  the  (Satisfaction  of  reflect- 
.  ing,  that  their  donations  are  as  well  difpofed  of 
as  if  they  themfelyes  were  on  the  fpot.  My 
friends  therefore,  however  diftantly  fituated,  may 
have  an  opportunity  both  of  ferving  me,  and  of 
gratifying  their  humane  difpofuions,  by  affifting 
in  the  promotion  of  this  ufeful  Inftitution. 


THE  END. 
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PREFACE. 


THE  following  Obfervations  may  pro- 
bably fall  into  the  hands  of  fume 
readers  who  have  never  feea  the  Propofal 
to  which  they  allude.  On  their  account, 
the  Propofal  itfelf  is  here  reprinted.  And, 
that  every  reader  may  be  better  able  to 
judge  for  himfelf  how  far  the  objections 
which  have  been  urged  againft  it  are  well 
founded,  thefe  alfo  are  again  fubjeCted  to 
public  examination. 

It  may  readily  be  prefumed,  that  there 
are  fome  to  whom  the  anfwers  here  given 
to  thefe  objections  will  appear  unfatisfacto- 
ry.  Yet  it  is  concluded,  that  there  is  no 
one  who  will  be  averfe  to  receive  that  e- 
vidence  which  future  fads  can  alone  afford. 
By  thefe,  it  is  hoped,  he  will  be  fully  fatis- 
fied,  whether  his  own  private  opinion  be 

well 
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well  founded,  or  the  contrary.  And,  in 
forming  a  determination  refpe&ing  a  pro- 
poial,  which  has  for  its  objed  the  relief  of 
thofe  oppreffed  by  indigence  and  difeafe, 
the  generous  and  humane  muft  derive  plea- 
fure  andt  fatisfadion  from  lending  their  aid 
in  furniihing  to  the  public  that  folid  and 
incontro^t  ;  tible  proof,  which  can  be  deri- 
ved only  from  experience. 


Edin.  June  20. 
1  7  7;7. 
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A  Propofal  for  ejlabl'ifhing  at  Edinburgh  a 
Public  Difpenjhry  for  the  relief  of  the 
Poor,  *when  fubjetted  to  Chronical  or  Te- 
dious Dijeajes. 

THERE  are  many  individuals  whofe  labour, 
even  in  health,  cannot  raife  them  above 
penury  and  want.  It  is,  therefore,  prefumed, 
that  no  one  will  deny  the  utility  of  thofe  chari- 
ties which  are  intended  for  their  aid  in  time  of 
ficknefs.  And,  among  the  many  bleflings  which 
attend  eafy  and  affluent  circu  ;iftances,  the  fa- 
tisfa&ion  which  is  derived  from  affording  relief 
to  thofe  who  are  real  obje&s  of  charity,  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  leaft  c  onfiderable.  Hence,  it  is 
not  doubted,  that  the  following  propofal  will 
meet  with  candici  and  lenous  conhderation  from 
the  benevolent  and  humane. 

In  many  difeafes,  relief  can  only  be  afforded 
to  the  poor,  by  removing  them  from  the  fitua- 
tion  in  which  they  may  happen  to  be  placed,  to 
one  better  accommodated  for  their  recovery. 
But  there  are  oth-T  ailments,  in  which  the  cure 
might  be  conducted  with  equal  advantage,  while 
they  continue  to  lodge  in  their  own  habitations, 
ana,  in  fome  meafure,  to  profecute  their  ufual 
employments.    For  the  removal  of  complaints 
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ot  this  kind,  it  is  principally  requifite  that  they 
be  directed  to  the  ufe  of  proper  medicines,  and 
that  they  be  furniftied  with  thefe,  without  incur- 
ring an  expence  which  they  are  unable  to  de- 
fray. Bcfides  this,  patients  labouring  under 
particular  difeafes,  and  at  certain  periods  of  life, 
efpecialiy  infancy,  may  have  their  complaints  al- 
leviated by  medical  aid,  although  they  would 
be  much  injured  by  being  lodged  in  an  hofpi- 
tal. 

From  fuch  confederations,  although  there  be 
not,  perhaps,  a  metropolis  in  Europe  better 
fupplied  with  public  hofpitals  for  the  reception 
of  the  fick,  than  London,  an  inftitution  for  fur- 
nifhing  the  indigent  with  medicines  and  advice 
in  ficknefs,  has  lately  been  eliablifhed  at  that 
place.  The  General  Difpenfary  of  London, 
which  is  fupported  by  no  other  fund  but  volun- 
tary annual  contributions  from  the  charitable, 
h.is  been  the  means  of  relieving  thoufands  from 
wrttchedneis  a:id  miiery.  And,  it  affords  a 
convincing  proof  of  the  utility  of  the  inltitution, 
that  the  number  of  contributors  hasbeen  con- 
fiderably  augmented  every  year,  fince  the  com- 
mencement of  that  charity. 

That  an  eftablifhment  of  this  nature  at  Edin- 
burgh, would  be  attended  w.th  fimilar  advan- 
tage, it  is  at  lead  highly  probable.  If,  there- 
fore, it  can  be  ihown,  that  thefe  advantages  may 
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be  obtained  at  a  very  inconfiderable  expence 
there  is  fome  reafon  to  hope,  that  the  generoli- 
ty  of  the  public  may  grant  the  necefiary  aid. 
Little  elfe  would  probably  be  requifite  for  car- 
rying this  fcheme  into  execution  at  Edinburgh, 
than  the  providing  a  houfc,  with  proper  conve^ 
niences  for  the  purpofes  intended.  And  thefe 
would  require  neither  a  large  nor  expenfive 
building. 

An  annual  fund,  fufHcient  to  render  this  cha- 
rity extenfively  ufeful,  might,  it  is  prefumed,  be 
obtained,  by  conjoining  with  the  practice  in  me- 
dicine which  it  would  afford,  lectures  on  the 
cafes  of  the  patients  who  reap  the  benefit  of  it. 
Befides  a  gratuity  to  the  lecturer,  a  fmall  fee,  in 
name  of  medicine-money,  would  be  chearfully 
paid  by  every  ftudent  attending  the  lectures. 
That,  in  this  way,  money  may  be  collected  at 
Edinburgh,  appears  from  a  trial  already  made. 
For,  at  the  commencement  of  this  winter  fcffion, 
Dr  Duncan  began  a  courfe  of  Clinical  Lectures 
in  the  manner  here  propofed,  and  he  collected, 
as  medicine-money,  above  fifty  guineas.  Al- 
though this  fum  would  not  go  far  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  patients,  and  in  every  other  expence 
connected  with  it  ;  yet,  when  folely  appropria- 
ted to  the  purchafe  of  medicines,  and  when  thefe, 
although  or  the  beft  quality,  are  procured  in  the 
moft  oeconomical  manner,  it  may  be  extenfively 
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ufeful.  And,  accordingly,  from  this  fund,  many- 
indigent  perfons,  afflicted  with  chronical  difeafes, 
improper-for  admiilion  into  an  hofpital,  are  eve- 
ry week  fupplied  with  medicines.  That  there  are 
not  only  many  proper  objects  for  fuch  a  charity, 
but  that  they  begin  to  be  fcnfible  of  the  advan- 
tages of  it,  may  be  inferred,  at  lead  with  fome 
degree  of  probability,  from  obferving,  that  the 
number  of  the  patients  appiyin?  for  relief  has  in- 
creafed  every  week  lince  the  commencement  of 
this  fcheme. 

From  thefe  confiderations,  Dr  Duncan,  who 
would  probably  carry  on  a  private  Difpenfary, 
in  the  manner  in  which  he  has  already  begun 
it,  is  induced  to  lay  the  prefent  propofal  before 
the  public,  in  hopes  that  a  charity  which,  in  his 
opinion,  cannot  polfibly  be  attendrd  with  any 
bad  confequences,  mav  be  put  upon  a  perma- 
nent  footing.  Although  the  regulations  by 
which  this  charity  mould  be  conduct ed,  behoved 
afterwards  to  be  fettled  by  the  contnoutors,  yet 
the  following  conditions,  molt  of  which  are  co- 
pied from  thofe  of  the  London  Difpenfary,  might 
be  the  bafis  or  thefe  regulations. 

Firft,  That  every  one  contributing  to  the  un- 
dertaking, mail  hold  the  rank  of  Governor, 
during  the  fpace  of  two  years,  ior  each  guinea 
he  {hall  pay  to  the  funds  of  the  charity. 

Second, 
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Second^  That  every  one  contributing  five  gui- 
neas at  the  commencement  of  the  fcheme,  or 
feven  guineas  at  any  different  periods  during  the 
firft  five  years,  mall  be  a  governor  for  life. 

'Third,  That  a  general  meeting  of  the  Gover- 
nors lhall  be  held  annually,  at  which  they  mail 
elect  a  Prefident,  two  Vice-prefidents,  a  Trea- 
iurer,  a  Secretary,  and  fix  Directors,  for  fuper- 
intending  the  bulinefs  of  the  charity  during  the 

enfuing  year. 

Fourth,  That,  at  this  annual  meeting,  a  par- 
ticular account  fliall  be  laid  before  the  Goverr 
nors  of  the  money  collected  and  expended  du- 
ring the  preceeding  year,  and  of  the  number  of 
patients  who  have  obtained  afliltance  from  the 
charity. 

Fifth,  That  all  future  appointments  of  phyfi- 
cians,  or  other  medical  officers,  lhall  be  by  the 
fuffrages  of  a  majority  of  the  Governors. 

Sixth,  That,  as  far  as  the  funds  of  the  charity 
will  allow  of  it,  every  Governor  lhall  be  entitled 
to  have  conltantly  one  patient  enjoying  the  be- 
nefit of  the  charity  on  his  recommendation. 

It  is  impoffible  to  foretell  every  confequence 
that  may  refult  from  fuch  a  fcheme.  Experi- 
ence, and  that  too  for  fome  length  of  time,  is 
the  only  ground  on  which  a  certain  conclufion 
can  be  formed  refpeaing  the  advantages  or  dif- 
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advantages  of  any  new  inftitution.  Yet  it  is 
prcfumed,  with  fome  degree  of  confidence,  that, 
if  the  plan  now  propofed  fhall  ever  be  properly 
carried  into  .execution,  every  contributor  will 
have  the  mod:  convincing  evidence  that  it  is  a 
charity  of  great  utility  ;  and,  among  ether  be- 
neficial confcquenccs,  the  following  will  proba- 
bly rcfult  from  it: 

It  will  afford  relief  to  many  of  the  inuuftrious. 
poor,  when  afflicted  with  tedious  ailments,  ol 
fuch  a  nature  as  to  render  them  improper  ob- 
jects for  ad  million  into  an  hofpital.  And,  for 
fupplying  their  neceiiities,  it  may  raife  a  new 
fund  to  fuch  an  extent,  at  lead,  as  to  be  of  no 
inconfiderable  ufe. 

it  may  diminifli  the  number  of  urgent  appli- 
cations for  ad  million  into  the  Iloval  Infirmarv, 
from  thole  labouring  under  chronical  difeafes, 
not  fuflkient  to  incapacitate  them  from  continu- 
ing, in  fome  degree,  their  ulual  cm  payments, 
and  not  requiring  a  flate  of  rei't,  but  of  action. 
Thus  it  may  be  the  means  of  occafioning  a  fa- 
ving  of  the  funds  of  a  molt  excellent  charity, 
the  annual  expence  of  fupporting  which  has  been, 
of  late  years,  from  the  increafing  number  of 
applications,  equal  to  the  amount  of  its  annual 
revenue. 

It  may  relieve  the  phyficians  of  the  Infirmary 
from  an  uneafinefs  which  they  mull  fometimes 
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feel,  in  coni'cquence  of  the  urgent  applications 
of  thofe  who  are  improper  objects  for  a  J  million 
into  an  hofpital ;  for  whole  aid  no  particular 
fund  is  yet  provided;  and  the  fupplying  of  whofe 
necelTities  would  be  an  additional  expence  to  the 
hofpital. 

As  the  cafes  of  different  patients  can  never  be 
fuppofed  to  agree  with  each  other  in  every  cir- 
cumftance,  Clinical  Lectures  afford  an  ahnofl 
endlefs  variety.    And,  it  is  probable,  that  the 
more  they  are  given,  the  more  will  they  be  va- 
lued.   The  prefent  inftitution  then,  by  Hill  far- 
ther dcmonltrating,  to  thofe  who  ftudy  medi- 
cine at  Edinburgh,  the  propriety  of  attending 
thefe  lectures  as  long  as  they  remain  there,  may 
be  inftrumentai  in  increafmg  die  number  of  ftu- 
dents  who  attend  the  Infirmary,  where  they  will 
hear  clinical  lectures  on  acute  difeafes ;  and  thus, 
while,  in  one  way,  it  diminilhes  the  expence,  in 
another,  it  may  add  to  the  revenue  of  that  ufc- 
ful  charity. 

It  will  furnilh  thofe  gentlemen  who  refort  to 
Edinburgh  for  the  Itudy  of  medicine  with  op- 
portunities of  hearing  important,  yet  doubtful 
queltions,.  refpecVing  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  healing  art,  Mated  in  different  points  of 
view.  A  circumftance  which,  as  tending  to  fe- 
vcure  diligence  among  public  profeffors,  and  to 
promote  liberal  inquiry  among  ftudents,  has  led 
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the  founders  and  patrons  of  foreign  univerfities 
to  give  encouragement  and  fupport  to  private 
teachers  in  medicine.  This  is  particularly  the 
cafe  at  Vienna,  the  feat  of  an  univerfity,  on 
which,  as  a  feminary  of  medical  education,  great- 
er attention  has  of  late  years  been  beftowed, 
than  on  any  other  in  Europe,  and  which  is  at 
prefent  in  the  mo  ft  llounmmg  fituation. 

It  will  give  every  Governor  an  opportunity  of 
relieving,  at  a  very  inconfiderable  expence  to 
himfelf,  thofe  whom  he  may  accidentally  learn 
to  be  in  neceilitous  and  diftrefsful  circumftances ; 
and  who  require  that  charitable  aid,  which  is,  of 
all  others,  moft  effential,  the  means  of  reftoring 
health. 

And, finally i  If  the  appointment  of  different 
medical  officers  to  this  charity  fliall  be  thought 
neceff\ry,  either  now,  or  at  any  after  period,  or 
if  it  mail,  at  any  time,  be  deprived  of  a  Puyfician 
by  death,  resignation,  or  otherw'fe,  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  charity  now  propofed  will  put  it  in 
the  power  of  a  majority  of  the  Governors  to  re- 
ward approved  merit,  by  giving  it  the  means  of 
acting,  or  to  furnifti  rifing  genius  with  an  op- 
portunity of  diiplaying  itfclf. 

How  far  thele  fentiments  are  well  founded, 
time  alone  can  determine.  But,  if  fome  of  the 
good  confequences  here  pointed  out  mould  not 
refult  from  it,  others  may  arife  no  lefs  beneficial, 

as 
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as  tending  to  relieve  the  diftrefs  of  the  wretched, 

and  to  ad  vance  the  (ludy  of  medicine  at  Edinburgh. 
Although  it  may  be  of  material  confequence  to 
this  undertaking,  that  thofe  who  think  it  not 
unworthy  of  their  countenance,  mould  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  fubfcribing  ;  yet  no  money 
will  be  expected  from  any  one  till  a  general 
meeting  of  the  Governors  mall  have  elected  a 
treafurer  for  receiving  the  money,  and  directors 
for  the  adminiftration  of  it.  Under  the  conduct 
of  a  council,  chofen  by  the  free  fuffrages  of  the 
charitable  and  humane,  it  will  not  readily  be  i- 
magined  that  any  object  will  be  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  public  utility  ;  and,  if  the  intereft  of 
any  individual  mould  feem  to  be  promoted  by  a 
meafure  which  tends  to  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity, it  will  not  be  difpleafing  to  any  generous 
or  liberal  mind. 


A  Letter  from  Dr  Duncan  to  the  Managers  of  the 
Royal  Infirmary. 

Gentlemen, 

I HAVE  lately  fubjected  to  the  examination 
of  fome  of  my  friends,  a  propofal  for  efta- 
blifhing  a  public  Difpenfary  at  Edinburgh.  From 
conventions  which  I  have  had  with  fome  of 
your  number,  I  am  forry  to  learn,  that  they  can- 
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not  be  brought  to  view  this  matter  in  the  fame 
light  that  I  do.  Thofe  whofe  intentions  are  e« 
ven  the  belt,  will  yet  think  differently  of  the 
fame  fubjett  ;  and  it  is  by  the  teft  of  experience 
alone,  that  it  can  finally  be  known  who  is  in  the 
right. 

I  truft  that  it  will  be  a  fufficient  defence  of 
my  conduct,  that  I  am  as  much  convinced  as  I 
poffibly  can  be,  by  reafoning  conjoined  with  fomc 
experience,  that  the  fcheme  which  I  have  projec- 
ted, if  it  fliall  ever  have  a  fair  trial,  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  very  confiderablc  advantage  to  the 
Royal  Infirmary.  And  if,  from  farther  experi- 
ence, it  fhall  be  found  to  have  a  contrary  effect, 
I  am,  for  my  own  part,  determined  to  drop  it. 
Where  my  judgment,  however,  is  not  convinced 
by  the  reafoning  of  others,  I  cannot,  I  imagine, 
be  blamed  for  appealing  to  fact,  and  future 
trials. 

I  have  long  entertained  the  higheft  regard  for 
that  valuable  inftitution,  of  which  you  have  the 
honour  to  be  the  managers ;  and,  oftner  than 
once,  I  have  employed  in  its  fervice  the  molt 
ftrenuous  exertions  of  which  1  was  capable. 
Should  theie  exertions  be  ever  again  requifite, 
they  (hall  not  be  wanting :  And,  as  T  am  con- 
vinced, that  Clinical  Lectures,  during  the  fum- 
mer,  which  I  carried  on  for  the  two  laft  feafons, 
might  be  continued  with  fome  advantage  to  the 
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hofpital,  if  no  other  perfon,  who  may  confider. 
himfelf  as  having  a  preferable  claim  to  that  em- 
ployment, or  whofe  labours  have  a  greater 
chance  of  being  crowned  with  fuccefs,  be  willing 
to  undertake  the  office,  you  may  command  the 
Cervices  of 

Your  mod  humble 
Briflo-Street)        and  moft  obedient  fervant, 
19//6  March.  -Andrew  Duncan. 


Minute  of  a  Meeting  of  the  Managers  of  the  Royal 
Infirmary ',  20th  March  1777. 

npHE  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  ha- 
JL  ving  obferved,  that  a  printed  paper  has 
been  lately  difperfed 'in  this  city,  containing,  A 
Propofal  for  eflablijhing  at  Edinburgh  a  Public 
Difpenfary^for  the  relief  of  the  Poor  zvhenjubjec- 
ted  to  chronical  or  tedious  difeafes ;  and  being 
perfuaded,  that  the  carrying  this  fcheme  into  ex- 
ecution would  be  of  detriment  to  the  charitable 
foundation  under  their  charge,  they  confider  it 
as  their  duty  to  lay  their  fentiments,  with  refpecT: 
to  this  propofal,  before  the  public.  And, 

1/?,  The  Managers  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
propofed  inftitution  is  in  a  great  meafure  fuper- 
fluous.  Though  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary, 
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from  the  (late  of  their  funds,  are  under  the  nc- 
ceflity  of  liii  iting  the  number  of  patients  to  be 
admitted  at  one  time  into  the  hofpital  ;  ytt,  as 
they  are  conftantly  attentive  to  accommodate  the 
public,  they  allow  a  difcretionary  power  to  the 
phyficians  and  furgeons  in  waiting,  to  receive 
fupernumeraries,  fo  that  no  urgent  cafe  may  be 
refufed  admittance ;  and,  relying  on  the  bene- 
ficence of  the  public,  they  have  ventured  fome- 
times  to  exceed  their  annual  income,  in  order 
to  afford  relief  to  the  diftreffed  poor :  And,  lup- 
pofing  that  the  eftablifhment  of  the  houfe  we're 
at  anytime  full,  yet  charitable  perfons  may  ob- 
tain a  place  for  a  patient  at  the  fmall  expence  of 
paying  fixpence  each  night,  until  a  vacancy  fhall 
happen,  which  will  permit  the  hofpital  to  fupport 
him  on  its  own  funds. 

Belides  this,  the  fcheme  of  a  difpenfary  feems 
to  be  unneceflary,  as  there  is  hardly  a  phyficiau 
or  furgeon  in  th.s  city  who  is  not  willing  to  give 
advice  to  the  poor  gratis  j  and  the  greater  part 
of  them  give  fuch  advice  every  day.  Many  phy- 
ficians, together  with  their  advice,  give  money 
to  purchafe  the  rieceflary  medicines ;  and  all  the 
furgeon-apothecaries  are  daily  in  ufe  of  giving 
medicines  to  the  poor  gratis.  To  this  may  be 
added,  that  though,  for  reafons  which  fhall  af- 
terwards be  mentioned,  the  Managers  of  the  In- 
firmary do  not  allow  of  out  patients  as  a  part  of 
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the  eftablifhment,  yet  they  pennitthe  phyficians 
and  furgeons  in  waiting  to  give  advice,  and  to 
order  medicines  from  the  Infirmary-mop,  to  ma- 
ny poor  perfons,  vvhofe  cafe  does  not  require, 
or  whole  (ituation  will  not  permit,  that  they  mould 
be  taken  into  the  hofpital.  By  thefe  feveral 
means,  all  the  purpofeS  or  a  difpenfary  are  an- 
fwered  ;  and  there  feems  to  be  no  occafion  for 
loading  the  public  with  the  expence  of  fuch  an 
eftablimment.1 

2 (//)',  The  Managers  are  fully  convinced,  that 
the  propofed  eftablimment  of  a  Difpenfary  will 
be  hurtful  to  the  intereft,  and  obftrucl:  the  utili- 
ty, of  the  Royal  Infirmary.  They  have  good 
reafon  to  know,  that  the  fick  poor  receive  but 
little  benefit  from  the  advice  and  medicines  gi- 
ven to  them  in  their  own  houfes.  They  cannot 
rake  medicines  in  a  proper  manner  in  their  cold 
and  inconvenient  habitations,  and  can  very  rare- 
ly be  induced  to  obferve  the  regimen  which  is 
often  neceflary  for  rendering  their  operation  ef- 
fectual ;  fo  that  the  only  means  of  affording 
them  reiicf,  with  any  prolped  of  fuccefs,  is,  by 
taking  them  into  a  well-appointed  hofpital.  But, 
though  the  patients  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  have 
as  great  care  and  attention  bellowed  upon  them 
as  in  any  hofpital  in  Europe,  it  is  well  known, 
that,  from  miftaken  prejudices,  many  indigent 
perfons  are  extremely  averfe  to  go  into  this  hof- 
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pital ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  poor  in  this  city,  raV 
ther  than  apply  for  admiflion,  languifh  long  ufc- 
lefs,  or  become  a  burden  to  the  public,  or  die' 
under  ailments,  from  which  they  might  have 
been  relieved  in  the  hofpital.  Experience  long 
ago  convinced  the  managers,  that  the  allowance 
of  out-patients,  (which  was  permitted  at  the  firft 
inflitution  of  the  Royal  Infirmary),  greatly  en- 
couraged this  averfion  ;  and,  for  that  reafon, 
the  Managers  found  it  necefiary  to  abolifh  this 
practice.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  inflitution  of 
a  Difpenfary,  as  now  propofed,  muft  have  the 
fame  pernicious  effects.  The  poor  cannot  be 
fenfible  of  the  imperfection  of  the  practice  carried 
on  by  means  of  a  Difpenfary,  but  will  truft  to 
it  fo  far  as  to  prevent  their  applying  to  the  Hof- 
pital, in  which,  perhaps,  they  can  only  receive 
effectual  relief.  Of  this  the  phyficians  and  fur . 
geons,  who  give  advice  to  the  poor,  are  fo  fen- 
fible, that  they  have  daily  occafion  to  recommend 
to  them  the  entering  into  the  Infirmary,  as  the 
mod  proper  means  of  receiving  effectual  relief. 
Thus  they  are  very  inflrumental  in  promoting  the 
humane  purpofes  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and 
in  diffufing  its  beneficial  effects.  But  this  can- 
not be  expected  from  the  phyfician,  whofe  pri- 
vate interefl  is  dependent  on  the  number  of  pa- 
tients who  refort  to  himfelf. 
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ydly,  As  the  propofed  eftablifhment  of  a  Dif- 
jlpenlkry  is  intended  to  furnifh  the  means  of  gi- 
.ving  a  clinical  le&ure,  it  muft,  in  that  way, 
prove  hurtful  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,    'lhe  cli- 
nical lecture  there,  as  far  as  the  Managers  know, 
is  the  only  one  given  at  Foch  length,  and  upon 
fuch  an  extenfive  plan,  in  any  hofpital  in  Eu- 
rope; and  it  is  well  known,  that  it  has  contri- 
buted greatly  to  render  medical  education  in 
this  Univerhty  more  complete  than  in  any  fchool 
of  medicine,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  has  tended 
to  increafe  considerably  the  funds  of  the  Hofpi- 
tal.   The  managers  have  reaibn  to  believe,  that 
a  clinical  lecture  cannot  be  given  to  any  good 
purpofe  but  in  an  hofpital,  as  it  is  only  there, 
that  patients  in  acute  difeafes,  with  which  it  is 
moft  ncceffary  that  ftudents  fhould  be  acquaint- 
ed, can  be  properly  fubjefted  to  their  examina- 
tion.   But  further,  in  the  clinical  ward  of  the 
Infirmary,  not  only  patients  in  acute  difeafes, 
but  thofe  labouring  under  chronical  diforders, 
are  admitted  ;  and   every   perfon  capable  of 
judging  knows,  that  chronic  cafes  cannot  be  pro- 
perly treated  or  ftudied,  unlefs  the  phyficlan  has 
an  opportunity  of  feeing  the  patients  daily,  and 
of  conftantly  watching  over  the  condud  both 
of  their  medicines  and  their  regimen. 

Though  the  Managers  are,  for  thefe  reafons, 
clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  clinical  ledures  in 
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an  hofpital  muft  have  great  advantages  over 
thofe  given  any  where  elfe  ;  yet,  they  apprehend, 
that  fludents  may  not  always  be  fully  aware  or 
this  ;  and  that,  by  various  means,  they  may  be. 
fo  mifled,  as  to  encourage  clinical  lectures  out 
of  the  Infirmary,  which  may  be  of  detriment, 
both  to  medical  education  in  the  Univeriity,  and 
tend  to  diminilh  the  funds  of  the  Infirmary  ;  a 
charitable  foundation,  from  which,  not  only  this 
city,  but  the  kingdom,  has  derived  fuch  benefit, 
that  they  have  thought  it  highly  worthy  of  their; 
countenance  and  fupport. 

The  Managers  recommend  to  their  clerk  to, 
have  a  copy  of  this  minute  publifhed  in  the  fe.~ 
veral  news-papers  of  this  city,  as  foon  as  con- 
veniently can  be  done. 

(Signed;    ALEX.  WOOD,  Preses;. 


Tart  of  a  Letter  from  Dr  Duncan  which  appear- 
ed in  the  Caledonian  Mercury  of  the  26th  of 
May,  and  which  was  fibjoined  to  his  Propo- 
fal  for  eft ab lifting  a  Difpenfary  at  Edinburgh \ 
and  his  Letter  on  that  fubjeSt  to  the  Managers 
of  the  Royal  Infirmary. 

«  /^\F  the  above  propofal  and  letter,  I  leave 
V_y  every  reader  to  form  an  opinion  for 
h'mnelf.     Had  I   all   the   inclination  in  the 
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world  to  enter  into  controverfy,  I  have  riot  at 
prefent  leifure  for  it.  It  is,  however,  my  inten- 
tion ferioufly  to  confider  every  circumftance 
that  has  been  thrown  out  refpecYmg  this  fcheme  $ 
and,  by  the  beginning  or  middle  of  June,  I  mall 
probably  take  what  I  reckon  the  mod  proper 
method  of  fubmitting  my  fentitnents  to  the 
public,  on  the  fubject  of  eftabliming  a  Dif- 
penfary  at  Edinburgh. 

"  Meanwhile,  give  me  leave  only  to  obferve, 
that  it  is  very  far  from  being  my  interefl:  to 
have,  as  patients  at  a  Difpenfary,  thofe  for  whofe 
cafes  admilhon  into  an  hofpital  is  moft  neceiTary. 
On  the  contrary,  fmce  I  began  to  give  lectures 
on  the  cafes  of  patients  labouring  under  chroni- 
cal difeafes,  1  have  had  occafion  to  advife  a  great- 
er number  of  the  poor  to  apply  for  admiffion. 
into  the  Infirmary,  within  the  fpace  of  a  few 
months,  than  for  feveral  years  before.    I  hope 
1  have  committed  no  crime  in  having  been  the. 
means  of  bellowing,  during  the  courfe  of  the 
winter,  on  perfons  in  indigent  circumilances, 
fubjefted  to  difeafes  which,  in  my  opinion,  ren- 
dered them  improper  objects  for  admiffion  into 
an  hofpital,  about  fifty  pounds  Sterling.  With 
this,  it  is  true,  my  private  intereft  has  been  con- 
nefted  ;  but  I  have  never  once  heard  it  infinu- 
ated,  that  what  I  have  already  done,  and  what  I 
may  perhaps  be  able  to  continue  without  public 
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aid,  has  been  produ&ive  of  the  fmalleft  dil- 
advantage  to  the  Infirmary.  Should  future  ex- 
perience fhew,  that  even  a  private  Difpenfary 
has  the  effefl:  of  hurting  that  Hofpital,  I  (hall 
not  hefitate  one  moment  in  facrificing  my  own 
interefl  to  the  public  good;  but,  while  I  have 
facls  to  demonltrate  the  contrary,  no  one,  I  i- 
magine,' will  expect,  that  an  employment  which 
has  been,  and  may  be  attended  with  fome  pro- 
fit to  myfelf,  fliould  be  relinquifhed  on  any  opi- 
nion, however  refpe&able." 


QBSER, 


OBSERVATIONS 


On  a  Propofalfor  ejlablijhing  a  Public  Dif 
penjary  at  Edinburgh. 

SOME  months  have  now  elapfed  fmce  I  put 
into  the  hands  of  feveral  of  my  friends,  and 
of  fome  other  refpedable  citizens,  a  Propofal  for 
eftablifhing  at  Edinburgh  a  Public  Difpenfary 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  when  fubje&ed  to  chro- 
nical or  tedious  difeafcs.  Soon  after  this  pro- 
pofal had  been  thus  circulated,  an  advertife- 
ment  appeared  in  all  the  news-papers  of  this  city,  s 
extracted  from  the  minutes  of  the  Royal  Infir- 
mary, in  which  the  Managers  of  that  hofpitat 
endeavoured  to  mow,  that,  if  fuch  a  fchcme  were 
carried  into  execution,  it  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  charity  under  their  charge. 

That  fuch  authority  will  have  great  weight  in 
determining  the  fentiments  of  the  public,  can  ad- 
mit of  no  doubt.  When,  therefore,  one  who 
may  be  fuppofed  to  be  interefted  in  the  fuccefs 
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of  fuch  a  fcheme,  is  to  attempt  to  anfwer  thefe 
obje&ions,  he  muft  enter  oft  a  difficult  tafli,  With 
peculiar  difadvantages.  I  truft,  however,  that 
no  veneration  for  opinion  will  altogether  preclude 
a  candid  inquiry.  And,  after  the  moft  fcrious 
and  attentive  confederation,  1  cannot  fee  the  force 
of  any  one  argument  that  has"  been  urged  againft 
this  inftitution.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
reafoning  only,  but  experience  alfo  affords  me 
every  day  the  moft  convincing  evidence,  that 
many  advantages  would  refult  from  fuch  an  e- 
ftablifhment  at  Edinburgh.  Hence,  although 
I  have  a  very  high  refpect  for  almoft  every  ma- 
nager of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  yet,  I  trufl  that  I 
need  offer  no  apology  for  fubmitting  my  opinion 
to  the  examination  of  thofe  who  may  confider  a 
iubjeft,  which  propofes  for  its  object  the  good 
of  the  community,  as  not  unworthy  of  their  at- 
tention. 

Circumftances  might  perhaps  be  mentioned 
which  would  leffen  fomewhat,  in  the  public  efti- 
niation,  the  refpedt  which  othcrwife  would  be 
paid  to  the  opinion  of  the  managers  of  the  Royal 
Infirmary.  Even  the  wifeft  and  bed  of  men 
are  not  entirely  without  paflion  and  prejudice. 
And  it  is  hard  to  fay  how  far,  even  thofe  of  the 
greateft  difcernment,  may  be  milled  by  various" 
circumftances.  I  am,  however,  firmly  perfua- 
ded,  that  the  caufe  which  I  mean  to  fupport,  re- 
quires 
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quires  no  adventitious  aid  j  and  I  earneftly  wifh. 
to  avoid  every  circumdance  which  can  be  con- 
ftrued  into  a  reflection  upon  the  conduct  of 
any  man.  Yet,  confcious  of  the  integrity  of  my 
intentions,  I  may  fpeak  with  freedom,  and  L 
hope  I  fhail  be  able  to  act  with  firrhnefs. 

I  may  farther  obferve,  that  it  is  not  by  argu- 
ment alone  that  the  prefent  queftion  will  be  fi- 
nally determined  ;  even  without  public  aid,  I 
may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  give  fuch  a  trial  to  this 
fcheme  as  will  afford  proof  of  its  real  tendency. 
And,  notwithstanding  the  oppofition  which  has 
been  made,  I  nave  affurances  of,  at  leaft,  fome 
aid.    I  am,  indeed,  fcnfible,  that  the  public  at- 
tack which  has  been  made  upon  this  charity, 
is  not  the  greatefl  difficulty  which  it  has  now  to 
encounter.    Among  the  number,  of  my  moft 
intimate  friends,  there  are  fome,  who,  although 
they  approve  of  the  undertaking,  are  fubjccted 
to  fuch  reltraints,  that  they  cannot  fupport  it, 
without  running  greater  rifks  than  I  could  ei- 
ther defire  or  wilh  j  many  others,  I  doubt  not, 
may  be  in  the  fame  fituation,  of  the  motives 
of  whole  indifference  I  fhall  ever  remain  ig- 
norant.   When,  however,  I  appeal  to  future 
experience,  1  refer  my  caufe  to  the  determina- 
tion of  a  judge,  the  equity  of  whofe  decifion  no 
one  can  deny.    And  when  I  folicit  aid  for  this 
purpofe,  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  the  ef- 
fed  of  oppofition  will  be,  not  to  prevent  a  trial, 
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but  merely  to  render  that  trial  lefs  convincing  to 
the  public,  and  more  expenfive  to  an  individual. 

When  1  defire  only  to  be  fully  fatisfied  of  the 
tendency  of  this  fcheme,  by  a  proper  trial,  and 
when  1  agn'rn  repeat  a  declaration  which  I  have 
already  made,  that,  if  it  fliall  be  found,  by  ex- 
perience, to  be  prejudicial  to  the  intereft  of  the 
Infirmary,  it  is  my  determined  refolution  to  re- 
linquifh  it,  I  cannot  allow  myfelf  to  imagine, 
that  thofe,  vvhofc  oppofition  proceeds  from  no 
other  motive  but  the  fear  of  its  being  detri- 
mental to  that  charity,  will  be  averfe  to  fuch  a 
trial.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  even  led  to  hope, 
that  they  too  will  be  defirous  of  forming  a  judg- 
ment on  the  fure  bafis  of  experience  ;  and,  if  a 
trial  mail  convince  them  of  the  utility  of  this 
fcheme,  that  their  influence  will  hereafter  be  ex- 
erted to  make  reparation  for  the  injury  they  may 
have  already  done  it.  When  a  queftion  is  agi- 
tated in  which  the  good  of  the  community  is 
concerned,  and  when  that  queltion  may  be  de- 
termined by  fads,  which  can  neither  be  conceal- 
ed nor  mifreprefented,  thofe  whofe  opinions 
are  the  molt  oppoute,  if  they  be  actuated  by  the 
intereft  of  the  public,  will  mutually  defire  to  be 
guided  by  experience. 

Such  confederations,  joined  to  the  mod  firm 
conviction  of  the  utility  of  the  inftitution  which 
I  have  propofed,  have  determined  me  to  ftrain 
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every  nerve  in  order  to  obtain  that  evidence 
which  experience  alone  can  afford.    And  when 
I  now  venture  to  lay  my  fmiiinents  refpecting 
this  matter  before  the  public,  it  is  in  the  hope, 
that  every  one  will  foon  have  an  opportunity  of 
judging  on  the  moft  unequivocal  proof,  how  far 
they  are  well  founded.  If,  therefore,  I  can  now 
render  it  probable,  that  the  eftabliflnnent  of  a  pu- 
blic Difpenfary  at  Edinburgh  would  be  productive 
of  many  valuable  effects,  1  may  reafonably  hope 
that  there  are  fome  who  will  be  defirous  of  gi- 
ving countenance  and  fupport  to  that  trial  which 
1  fo  anxioufiy  wifh  for.    With  this  view,  I  mall 
.briefly  ftate  the  effects  which  1  imagine  this  in- 
ftitution  will  have  with  refpecl:  to  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  to  the  medical  college,  and  to  the 
indigent,   when  fubjeded  to  difeafe.  Thefe 
will   naturally  include  the   moft:   full  anfwers 
which  I  am  capable  of  giving  to  the  objections 
which  have  been  made  to  fuch  a  charity  ;  and 
in  a  queftion  which,  I  hope,  is  to  be  decided  by 
future  facts,  I  (hall  reckon  it  uuneceflary  10  en- 
ter into  minute  detail. 

But,  before  I  deliver  my  fentiments  on  any  of 
thefe  fu  ejects,  I  muft  beg  leave  briefly  to  men- 
tion the  different  occurrences  by  which  1  was  in- 
duced tuft  to  propofe  fuch  an  undertaking.  Af- 
ter I  had  delivered  lectures  at  Edinburgh  foi  the 

fpace  of  five  years,  as  a  private  teacher,  I  was 
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appointed  by  the  Town-council  to  teach  the 
Inftitutions  of  medicine  in  the  Univcrfity ; 
and,  although  1  entered  upon  this  important 
talk  under  many  difadvamages,  yet  I  had  the 
mo't  flattering  and  convincing  teftimonies,  that 
my  labours  were  not  unacceptable  to  my  hear- 
ers. In  that  Itation,  I  w:is  alfo  inv.ted  by 
the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  t<>  take 
a  (hare  of  the  clinical  lectures  at  that  hofpital. 
And,  in  that  branch  of  medical  education,  of  all 
^^l\uC|V  others  the  mod  important  and  moll  difficuit^my 

\r^_  exertions  gave  a  higher  degree  of  fatisfaclion 
than  I  could  reaionably  have  expected.  W  hen, 
therefore,  after  my  appointment  in  the  univerfi- 
ty  w;is  terminated,  1  again  rcfumed  the  employ- 
ment of  a  private  teacher,  feveral  of  thofe  who 
had  formerly  been  my  pupils  at  the  Infirmary, 
were  defirpus  of  bearing,  from  me,  lectures  on 
the  cafes  of  patients  whole  difeafes  were  of 
fuch  a  nature,  that  they  could  not  with  proprie- 
ty be  admitted  into  an  hofpital  And  it  was  ob- 
ferved,  that,  among  the  ftudents  attending  thefe 
lectures,  fuch  a  turn  might  be  collected,  as  would 
defray  the  expence  of  fupplying  with  medicines 
people  in  indigent  circumltances,  who  were  fub- 
jected  to  fuch  difeafes. 

I  was  not  ignorant,  that,  on  the  clinical  lec- 
tures which  are  given  at  the  Royal  Infirmary 
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no  inconfiderable  part  of  the  funds  of  that  cha- 
rity depended.  But  it  never  once  entered  iivto  my 
imagination,  that  lectures  on  fuch  cafes  could  be 
confidered  as  having  the  fiiiallefl:  decree  of  in- 
terference with  thofe  delivered  at  the  Royal  In- 
firmary. To  this  propofal,  therefore,  I  had  no 
other  objection,  than  that  which  arofe  from  the 
fuppofition  that  there  were  not  many  objects  of 
chanty  who  would  be  willing  to  avail  themfelves 
of  the  advantages  which  practice  in  this  manner 
might  afford.  I  confented,  however,  to  make 
the  trial.  And  1  was  foon  convinced,  that  the 
opinion  which  I  had  formed  wastry  erroneous, 
in  a  very  fhort  time,  feldom  a  week  pafled,  du- 
ring which  I  did  not  admit  upon  my  lift  twice 
the  number  of  patients  that  were  requifite  for 
my  lectures.  The  fum,  however,  wliich  I  had 
collected  from  the  ftudents,  in  name  of  medi- 
cine-money, enabled  me,  without  any  expence  to 
myfelf ,  to  fuppiy  the  neceffities  even  of  thofe  whofe 
cafes  I  had  no  occafion  to  employ  as  the  fubject 
of  lecture. 

This  inftitution  was  foon  fo  much  known  a- 
mong  thofe  who  flood  in  need  of  that  aid  which 
it  was  capable  of  affording,  that  applications  be- 
came numerous.  Among  thefe  there  were  ma- 
ny whofe  cafes  I  confidered  as  ill  fuited  to  fuch 
practice.  To  them  I  ferioufly  recommended  it 
to  apply  for  aid  at  the  Infirmary,  as  imagining 
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that  it  was  by  confinement  only,  and  by  regular 
medical  attendance  under  that  confinement,  that 
they  could  obtain  effectual  relief.  The  cafes  of 
many  others  were  fuch,  that,  unlefs  for  the  fake 
of  experiment,  no  practitioner  could  think  of 
admitting  them  into  an  hofpital.  For  the  relief 
of  patients  afflicted  with  difeafes  of  this  nature,  I 
employed  the  utmoft  attention  which  I  was  ca- 
pable of  bellowing  ;  and  I  had  foon  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  feeing  my  exertions,  in  many  cafes, 
crowned  with  fuccefs.  This,  from  the  regular 
records  which  have  been  kept  of  my  practice, 
I  have  no  doubt  of  demonftrating  to  the  con- 
viction of  every  candid  practitioner. 

Thus  fatisfied,  from  facts,  that  there  were  num- 
bers of  individuals  in  circumftances  of  great  in- 
digence, for  the  relief  of  whofe  calamities  a  cha- 
rity of  this  kind  was  well  fuited,  and  who,  from 
fuch  an  inftitution,  could  receive  effectual  aid, 
I  firfl.  conceived  the  idea  of  attempting  to  put  it 
on  a  footing  more  permanent,  and  more  exten. 
lively  ulcful,  than  it  could  be  while  it  depended 
entirely  on  one  individual.  But,  before  enter- 
ing upon  a  traniaction  of  fuch  importance,  1  was 
rcfoived  to  be  directed  by  the  belt  advice  I 
could  obtain  from  thofe  in  whofe  judgment  I 
could  rely,  and  who  w^re  not  in  a  fituation 
which  would  lay  them  under  any  reftraint  in  de- 
livering their  fentiments  with  freedom.    One  of 
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the  firft  to  whom  I  had  occafion  to  communi- 
cate it,  was  a  medical  gentleman,  equally  diitin- 
guifhed  for  activity  in  his  profefiion,  and  for  hu- 
manity and  attention  in  relieving  the  indigent. 
He  not  only  approved  of  the  fcheme,  but  pro- 
pofed  that  it  fhould  be  conjoined  with  another 
charitable  eftablifhment  which  he  confidered  as 
wanting  at  this  place.  From  different  confirier- 
ations,  however,  all  thoughts  of  the  propofed 
addition  were  foon  laid  afide  j  and,  confining  my- 
fdf  entirely  to  the  original  idea,  1  committed  to 
writing  a  fhort  fketch  of  this  fcheme,  nearly 
in  the  fame  (late  in  which  it  afterwards  ap- 
peared as  a  propofal  for  eftablifhing  at  Edin- 
burgh a  public  Dilpenfary  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  when  Subjected  to  chronical  or  tedious 
difeafes. 

This  propofal  I  put  into  the  hands  of  feveral 
friends,  requeuing  their  candid  opinion  after  due 
consideration.  At  the  fame  time,  I  informed  them, 
that,  while  I  wimed  to  be  guided  by  the  judgment 
I  fhould  be  able  to  collect  from  them,  I  was  defi- 
rous  that  my  intention  mould  never  go  farther 
than  the  circle  of  my  friends,  if,  in  their  judg- 
ment, it  mould  be  reckoned  either  improper  or 
inexpedient.  The  opinions  I  received  were  va- 
rious. Two  queftions  naturally  presented  them- 
fclvcs  to  consideration  ;  how  far  the  fcheme  it- 
felf  was  a  good  one  ?  and,  fuppofing  it  to  be  fuch, 
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how  far  it  was  advifeable  for  me  to  make  the 
attempt  to  carry  it  into  execution  ? 

The  general  utility  of  the  fcheme  was  fuppo- 
fed  to  depend  on  the  effect  it  would  have  with 
regard  to  thofe  who  were  the  immediate  objects 
or  it,  and  on  the  influence  which  it  might  have 
on  other  ufeful  charities.  While  fome  were 
clear  in  their  opinions  that  it  would  be  a  charity 
of  extenfivc  utility,  and  not  prejudicial  to  any 
ufeful  inftitution  already  eftablimed,  others  en- 
tertained doubts,  and  propofed  alterations. 
Thefe  fuggeftions  I  committed  to  writing  ;  1  be- 
llowed on  them  the  molt  ferious  confideration  ; 
I  was  foon  fatisfied,  in  my  own  mind,  that,  what- 
ever wore  the  appearance  of  objection,  admitted 
of  the  moft  fatisfadtory  anfwer  j  and  I  adopted 
feveral  of  the  alterations  which  were  propofed. 

But  if,  among  the  number  of  my  friends,  fome 
entertained  doubts  relpecYmg  the  utility  of  the 
kheme,  there  were  many  more  who  candidly 
delivered  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  attempt 
would  be  prejudicial  to  myfelf.  They  admitted, 
tliat,  if  it  could  be  carried  into  execution  without 
oppohtion,  it  might  be  of  material  fervice  to  me 
as  a  private  teacher,  fince  it  would  afford  me  a 
foundation  for  lectures,  which,  as  being  of  the 
utmolt  utility  to  ftudents,  would  not  fail  to  be 
well  attended,  provided  they  were  executed  in  a 
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manner  that  fhould  give  fatisfaction.    But  they 
added,  that  the  public  profeffors  in  the  univerfi- 
ty,  like  every  other  incorporated  body,  who 
have  the  leaft  madow  of  claim  to  monopo- 
ly, had  ever  been  jealous  of  private  teachers. 
They  pbferved,  that  my  lectures,  in  particular, 
were  fo  difplealing  to  fome  of  them,  that  I  had 
met  with  oppofition,  which  no  other  teacher  had 
ever  before  to  combat.    They  concluded,  that 
this  oppofition  would  now  exert  its  utmolt  influ- 
ence; and  that,  notwithstanding  the  utility  of  the 
fcheme,  fuch  ingenuity  would  be  exerted  in  rai- 
fing  probable  objections  to  it,  that  I  mould  be 
effectually  cut  off  from  all  aid  in  attempting  to 
carry  it  into  execution.    Hence,  while  its  real 
tendency  could  never  be  known,  an  attempt,  in 
itfelf  laudible  and  meriting  public  thanks,  might 
not  only  be  the  fource  of  groundlefs  clamour 
and  popular  odium,  but  might  alfo  create  oppo- 
fition to  me  among  worthy  and  difmterefted 
men,  who  would  otherwife  confider  it  as  their 
duty  to  give  aid  and  fupport  to  induftry  and  vir- 
tue.   I  law  the  force  of  thefe  objections  j  yet, 
convinced  of  the  ufeful  tendency  of  my  piopo- 
fal,  and  perfuaded,  that,  on  the  footing  on  which 
I  was  to  put  it,  the  oppofition  of  any  man,  or  or 
any  body  of  men,  could  never  prevent  a  trial,  I  at 
laft  determined  on  an  appeal  to  future  facts. 
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Trufting,  therefore,  that  the  oppofitioii  which 
proceeded  from  miftaken  views,  would  foon  ei- 
ther ceafe,  or  even  become  the  fource  of  my  chief 
fupport ;  and  that,  if  oppofition  proceeded  from 
any  other  origin,  it  would,  in  a  fhort  time,  either 
lofe  its  influence,  or  counteract  its  intention,  I 
printed  the  propofal,  and  distributed  it  among 
thofe  from  whom  I  thought  there  Was  fomc 
chance  of  obtaining  aid.  While,  however,  1 
truft  my  caufe  to  future  experience,  1  yet  rec- 
kon it  neceflary  to  mention,  in  a  public  manner, 
the  anfwers  1  have  given  in  private  to  the  ob- 
jections that  have  been  made  to  it,  and  briefly 
to  ftate  my  fentiments  reflecting  the  influence 
which  it  will  have  on  the  inttreft  of  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

The  great  fource  of  oftenfible  objection  to  this 
fcheme,has  been  the  fuppofition  that  it  will  be  hurt- 
ful to  the  Royal  Infirmary.  It  is  faid,  that  a  Dif- 
penfary  at  Edinburgh  will  obftrudt  the  ufefulnefs 
of  the  Infirmary  :  That,  were  the  poor  provided, 
with  any  other  inftitution  for  relieving  their  di- 
ftrefs,  fuch  is  the  prejudice  they  entertain  againlt 
the  hofpital,  that  they  would  no  longer  think  of 
applying  to  it  for  relief.  And,  as  a  convincing 
proof  of  this,  we  are  told,  that  the  Managers  of 
the  Infirmary  were  obliged  to  abolifli  the  infti- 
tution of  giving  aid  to  out-patients  at  the  Infir- 
mary, 
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nary,  from  the  pernicious  influence  which  it  had 
ia  this  way. 

This  argument,  however  fpecious,  is  far  from 
being  folid.    That  there  is  no  regular  eftablifh- 
ment  of  out-patients  at  the  Royal  Infirmary,  is 
true.    But  it  is  very  difficult  to  undedtand  how 
the  abufe  of  this  inftitution  could  ever  have  led 
to  its  being  abolifhed,  without  fuppofing  very 
great  inattention  on  the  part  ot  thole  who  were 
then  phyficians  to  the  hofpital.    They  were  un- 
der no  obligation  of  treating,  as  out-patients., 
thofe  whofe  cafes  required  confinement  in  the 
hofpital.    And,  while  there  remained  a  fingle 
vacancy  in  the  hofpital,  is  it  to  be  fuppofed,  that 
any  one  patient,  whofe  difeafe  was  of  this  nature, 
would  receive  medicines  as  an  out-patient  ?  Be- 
fides,  this  argument  evidently  proceeds  upon 
the  fuppofition,  that  every  patient  may  be  bene- 
fited by  admiflion  into  an  hofpital.    No  one, 
however,  can  be  often  prefent  in  the  waiting- 
ioom  of  the  Infirmary,  without  hearing  a  con- 
trary doclrine  inculcated.    There  patients  are 
'every  day  told,  that  the  nature  of  their  difeafe 
is  fuch,  as  renders  it  improper  for  them  to  be  ad- 
mitted ;  and  that,  in  place  of  receiving  relief  in 
the  hofpital,  they  would  be  injured  by  it.  lf9 
then,  there  be  cafes  of  this  nature,  can  we  fup- 
pofe  that  an  inftitution  for  the  relief  of  fuch  pa- 
tients. 
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tients  was  abolifhed,  becaufc  thofe  who  were 
then  phyficians  to  the  hofpital  allowed  it  to  be 
abufed  ?  For  they  certainly  had  it  in  their  pow- 
er to  have  reflrained  it  within  proper  bounds. 
But,  perhaps,  without  much  difficulty,  we  may 
affign  another,  and  a  better  reafon,  tor  abolifh- 
ing  an  allowance  for  out-patients  at  the  Royal 
Infirmary.    Certain  it  is,  that  the  funds  of  that 
hofpital,  which  are  now,  1  believe,  greater  than 
they  ever  were  before,  are,  at  prefent,  annually 
expended  in  affording  aid  to  in-patients.  And 
it  is  alfo  certain,  that  thofe  whofe  cafes  require 
confinement  to  an  hofpital,  are  the  greatefl;  ob- 
jects of  charity.   The  Managers,  therefore,  whe- 
ther intentionally  or  not,  have  unquefiionably 
confulted  the  intereft  of  the  indigent,  in  not  al- 
lowing any  part  of  their  funds  to  be  appropria- 
ted to  another  purpofe.    Can  this,  therefore, 
afford  an  objection  to  a  fchemc  which,  without, 
in  any  degree,  .diminifhing  the  revenue  of  the 
Royal  Infirmary,  will  create  a  fund  for  the  re- 
lief of  thofe  whofe  difeafes  are  of  fuch  a  nature, 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  admitted  into  an  hof- 
pital ?  And  a  fund  too,  which  would  otherwife 
be  carried  from  Edinburgh,  and  bellowed  on 
medical  education  at  other  places. 

From  thefe  confiderations,  then,  I  am  firmly 
perfuaded,  that  a  difpenfary,  on  the  footing  which 
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"has  been  propofed,  will  in  no  degree  obftrucl 
the  utility  of  the  Infirmary  ;  but,  I  will  even  go 
farther,  and  1  will  venture  to  affert,  that  it  muft, 
to  a  very  confiderable  degree,  extend  the  bene- 
fits of  that  charitable  inftitution.    This  affertion 
I  found,  not  merely  on  reafoning,  but  on  fads. 
It  is  but  natural  to  imagine,  that  thofe  whole  ca- 
fes required  confinement,  upon  applying  for  aid  at 
a  difpenfary,  intended  fokly  for  chronical  affec- 
tions, would  there  be  told,  that  it  was  neceffary 
for  them  to  apply  tor  admiffion  into  an  hofpital. 
And  indeed,  the  intereft  of  the  inftitution  itfelf, 
would  make  it  abfolutely  neceffary,  that  they 
mould  not  be  treated  at  the  difpenfary.  Unlets, 
therefore,  we  were  to  fuppofe  the  phyfician  at 
that  charity  totally  void  of  humanity,  we  may 
conclude,  that  he  would  point  out  to  thofe  whom 
he  could  not  relieve,  the  place  where  that  relief 
was  to  be  had.    And  this  would  uriqueftionably 
be  the  beft  reafon  he  could  affign  for  not  taking 
them  under  his  own  care. 

Such  reafoning  I  have  often,  of  late,  had  oc- 
cafion  to  employ.  Since  I  began  to  give  medi- 
cines, gratis,  to  thofe  afflided  with  chronical 
difeafes,  many  have  applied  to  me,  whofe  cales, 
in  my  opinion,  required  confinement  to  an  hof- 
pital. To  all  thefe  I  have  ferioufiy  recommend- 
ed it,  to  apply  for  admiffion  into  the  Royal  In- 
firmary. 
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firmary.  And  I  have,  at  the  fame  time,  refufcd 
to  admit  them  to  the  benefits  of  the  Difpenfary. 
Although  my  advice  has  not  been  followed  in 
every  inftance,  yet  it  has  in  many.  Had  I  not 
been  acting  as  phyfician  to  a  difpenfary,  thefe 
patients  would  probably  never  have  applied  ei- 
ther to  me,  or  to  any  other  regular  practitioner. 
Thus,  then,  by  means  of  this  inllitution,  I  have 
had  it  in  my  power  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the 
Infirmary  to  feveral,  who  probably  would  other- 
wife  have  died  of  their  ailments.  And,  if  the 
very  beginning  of  a  Difpenfary  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  fuch  confequences,  may  we  not  con- 
clude, that  the  continuance  of  it  will,  to  a  much 
higher  degree,  be  attended  with  the  fame  happy 
effeas  ? 

Although,  however,  it  thus  appears,  that  a 
Difpenfary  at  Edinburgh  mull  extend  the  ufeful- 
nefs  of  the  Infirmary,  yet  it  may  be  imagined 
that  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  diminifli  its  reve- 
nue. And  it  has  been  faid,  that,  as  the  purpo- 
fed  eftablifhment  of  a  Difpenfary  is  intended  to 
lurnifh  the  means  of  giving  a  clinical  lecture,  it 
muft  neceffarily  have  that  effect. 

That  the  clinical  lectures  in  the  Infirmary  have 
formerly  been  attended  by  a  greater  number  of 
ftudents  than  of  late,  is  an  undoubted  truth  ; 
and  that  they  may  fall  to  a  ftill  lower  ebb,  is  not 
impoflible.  Without  hefitation,I  may  venture  to 
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affcrt,  that  thefe  lectures  might  eafily  be  put  up- 
on a  footing  more  ufeful  to  the  ftudents,  and  of 
courfe  more  advantageous  to  the  hofpital,  than 
they  have  been  for  thefe  three  years  paft.  And 
I  mean  not  to  conceal  that,  during  the  period 
1  have  mentioned,  I  have  myfelf  delivered  the 
greateft  part  of  them. 

At  a  feminary  of  medical  education,  the  at- 
tendance given  to  clinical  lectures  will  always  be, 
in  fome  meafure,  proportioned  to  the  inftruction 
which  ftudents  derive  from  them.    Of  all  the  <ty\.cl  t  (J 
different  kinds  of  medical  lectures,  there  is,  per-  ■ 
haps,  no  one  which  can  be  more  eafily  taught  than 
clinical  lectures.    It  is  hardly  poffible  to  conceive 
any  man,  capable  of  practicing  medicine,  who  is 
not,  at  the  fame  time,  capable  of  faying  fome-* 
thing  with  regard  to  that  practice.    Yet  it  does 
ilot  follow  that,  from  fuch  remarks,  ftudents  will 
teceive  much  information.    And,  to  teach  this 
branch  of  medical  education  with  all  the  advan- 
tages to  the  ftudents  of  which  it  is  capable,  re- 
quires higher  abilities  in  a  profeflbr,  and  mult  en- 
grofs  a  greater  proportion  of  his  time,  than  is  ne- 
ceflary  for  any  other.    But,  befides  long  experi- 
ence, great  difeernment,  and  much  attention,  clini- 
cal lectures  require  alfo  a  peculiar  talent*  which  few 
pofiefs.    Hence  it  is,  that  fome  of  the  moft  emi- 
nent profeffors  at  Edinburgh,  who  were  liftened 
to  by  the  ftudents  with  the  higheft  admiration 
when  they  taught  other  branches  of  medicine, 
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have  by  no  means  given  equal  fatisfaction  when 
they  delivered  clinical  lectures.  Any  fluctuation, 
therefore,  to  which  the  clinical  lectures  at  the 
Infirmary  may  hereafter  be  fubjected,  may  na- 
turally be  referred  to  the  fame  caufe,  which  has 
already  produced  fimilar  effects. 

That  the  number  of  ftudents  attending  the 
clinical  lectures  at  the  Royal  Infirmary  may  be 
increafed,  if  lectures  of  a  fimilar  nature  are  gi- 
ven at  a  Difpenfary,  and  that  it  never  can  be  di- 
minifhed  from  this  caufe,  are  propofitions  which, 
I  imagine,  may  be  demonftrated,  in  the  molt 
convincing  manner,  by  a  very  few  obfervations. 

Let  us,  for  a  moment,  fuppofe,  that  the  pa- 
tients to  be  treated  at  the  Difpenfary,  laboured 
under  the  fame  difeafes  with  thofe  who  are  ad- 
mitted into  the  Infirmary.  Even  in  this  cafe, 
the  lectures,  I  apprehend,  would  rather  aid  than 
hurt  each  other.  A  clinical  courfe,  in  one  very 
eflential  particular,  differs  from  every  other. 
In  other  branches,  the  fame  lectures  are  repeat- 
ed every  year.  But  a  clinical  lecturer,  if  he 
difcharges  his  duty  properly,  will  never  have  it 
in  his  power  to  deliver  the  lame  lecture  oftener 
than  once.  Attendance  on  one  teacher,  there- 
fore, can  no  more  be  a  bar  to  hearing  another, 
than  attendance  on  anatomy  or  botany  can  fu- 
perfede  attendance  on  the  practice  of  medicine. 
On  the  contrary,  if  one  clinical  courfe  fhall  de- 
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monftrate  the  utility  of  lectures  of  that  nature, 
it  will  neceffarily  be  an  inducement  for  them  to 
attend  another. 

But,  befides  that  no  two  clinical  courfes  in 
the  fame  hofpital  can  agree  with  each  other, 
the  lectures  given  on  the  cafes  of  patients 
who  are  admitted  into  the  Infirmary,  mud 
be  (till  more  different  from  lectures  on  the 
cafes  of  thofe  who  attend  the  Difpenfary. 
The  only  patients  who  can  be  admitted  to  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  the  Edinburgh  Difpenfary, 
are  thofe  whofe  difeafes  are  of  fuch  a  nature, 
that  either  they  do  not  require  admiflion  into  an 
hofpital,  or  that  they  would  be  hurt  by  it.  In 
the  Infirmary,  on  the  other  band,  by  much 
the  mod  important  cafes,  and  efpecially  thofe 
chiefly  felected  as  the  fubject  of  clinical  lec- 
tures, are  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  they  cannot 
be  the  fubject  of  treatment  at  the  Difpenfary. 
And,  is  it  poflible  to  fuppofe,  that,  becaufe  any 
gentleman  has  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
lectures  on  the  cafes  of  patients  who  labour  un- 
der hypochondriacal  affections,  ftomachic  ail. 
ments,  confumptions,  or  the  like,  he  will,  on 
that  account,  be  lefs  defirous  of  hearing  lectures 
on  the  cafes  of  thofe  who  are  fubjected  to  fevers, 
inflammations,  or  fimilar  affections  ?  if,  therefore, 
the  clinical  lectures  at  the  Infirmary  mould  fail, 
that  failure  muft  unquestionably  be  afcribed  to 
'  fome  other  caufe  than  to  lectures  being  given  on 
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the  cafes  of  patients  at  a  Difpenfary.  But,  if  ftu- 
dents  think  that  they  reap  benefit  from  the  ob- 
fervations  that  are  there  offered  on  fome  difeafes., 
it  will  unqueftionably  be  a  ftrong  motive  with 
them  to  receive  inftrucYion,  in  a  fimilar  mannci, 
refpecting  others,  which  cannot  be  the  fubjccts  o.f 
Difpenfary  practice.  When,  therefore,  it  is  con- 
fidered,  that,  befides  a  great  variety  of  chroni- 
cal difeafes,  it  is  at  the  Infirmary  alone  that  lec- 
tures can  be  given  on  acute  affections,  it  mull 
be  evident,  that  cafe -lectures  at  the  Difpenfary 
cannot  diminifh,  but  may  increafe  the  number  of 
ftudents  attending  the  lectures  given  at  the  In- 
firmary. 

From  fuch  confederations,  I  am  perfuaded, 
that  a  public  Difpenfary  at  Edinburgh,  in  place 
of  obftructing  the  utility,  and  diminifhing  the 
funds  of  the  Infirmary,  would,  in  a  Ihort  time,, 
have  no  inconfiderable  influence,  both  in  dif- 
fufing  the  benefits  of  it,  and  in  augmenting  its 
revenue.  But,  befides  this,  a  Difpenfary  for 
chronical  difeafes  at  Edinburgh  would  be 
flill  further  fcrviceable  to  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
by  allowing  the  funds  of  that  ufeful  charity  to 
be  Rrictly  appropriated  to  thofc  purpofes  for 
which  they  are  moft  ncceffary.  While  there 
are  fome  difeafes  which  could  not  fail  to  be  ag- 
gravated by  admiilion  into  an  holpital,  there  are 
others,  for  which  treatment  in  fuch  a  fituation 
unquefiionably  is  not  requifitc.    In  as  far  as 
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fuch  cafes  are  admitted  into  an  hofpital,  it  muft 
lead  to  a  confiderable  expence  of  funds,  which 
might  be  more  ufefully  employed.  No  one, 
who  is  acquainted  with  hofpital-pracYtce,  can  be 
ignorant,  that  ,the  bane  of  every  hofpital  is  its 
being  crouded  with  chronical  cafes.  The  ex- 
pence  of  maintaining  patients  fubjecled  to  thefe, 
muft  be  great,  as  the  cure  muft  be  tedious. 
And,  fince  the  cure  of  fuch  afTedions  could  be 
profecuted  with  equal  fuccefs  while  the  patients 
continued  to  lodge  at  their  own  habitations,  and, 
in  fome  meafure,  to  profecute  their  ufual  em- 
ployments, an  eftablifhment  for  the  relief  of  thofe 
in  fuch  a  fituation  might  tend  very  considerably 
to  di  minim  the  expence  of  the  Royal  Infirmary. 
Without  fuch  an  eftablifhment,  however,  urgent 
applications  for  admiffion  into  the  Royal  infirma- 
ry, from  thofe  who  are  in  fuch  a  fituation,  can 
hardly  be  refufed.  And  thus  the  public  are  o- 
bliged  to  pay,  not  merely  for  the  medicines,  but 
for  the  maintenance  alfo,  of  fome  who  make 
ufe  of  the  hofpital,  not  as  a  means  of  getting 
rid  of  difeafe,  but  as  a  refuge  from  labour. 
Thus,  a  Difpenfary  for  the  induftrious  poor, 
when  fubje&ed  to  chronical  difeafes,  would 
often  be  the  means  of  preventing  the  funds  of  the 
Infirmary  from  falling  a  prey  to  lazy  impoftors. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  ftate  the  effecls 
which  a  Difpenfary  would  have  on  the  Royal 
Infirmary,   let    us  next   confider  its  tendency 
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with  refpect  to  Edinburgh  as  a  feminary  of 
medical  education.  In  this  point  of  view,  it 
will,  I  apprehend,  appear,  that  a  Difpenfary, 
While  it  can  be  attended  with  no  bad  effect, 
muPt  be  of  fome  fervice,  and  may  poflibly  be 
productive  even  of  the  mod  beneficial  confe- 
quences. 

With  this  view,  let  usbrefiy  confider  the  effect 
which  thtfe  lectures  may  be  fuppofed  to  have 
with  refp<  ct  both  to  the  teacher  and  to  his  hear- 
ers. That  a  private  teacher  of  medicine  would 
derive  many  advantages  from  being  furnifhed 
with  an  opportunity  of  delivering  iuch  practical 
lectures  as  this  institution  would  afford,  is  not 
improbable.  If,  therefore,  it  be  imagined,  that 
the  advantages  which  any  place  enjoys,  as  a 
ichool  of  medical  education,  are  ftrictly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  gain  of  public  profefibrs,  and  that 
every  fee  which  is  drawn  by  a  private  teacher 
would  otherwife  have  entered  their  pockets,  this 
inftitution  might  be  fuppofed  to  have  a  bad  effect. 
It  is,  however,  hardly  poffible  to  conceive  any 
proportions  which  have  lefs  foundation  in  truth. 

The  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from 
private  lectures  Have  appeared  to  be  fo  great,  to 
the  founders  and  patrons  of  two  of  the  molt  e- 
minent  medical  univerfities  at  prefent  in  Europe, 
that  they  meet  with  countenance  and  fup- 
port.  At  Vienna  and  at  Goettingen,  while  the 
utmoft  pains  is  beftowed  in  procuring  public  pro- 
feflbrs 
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feflbrs  of  the  higheft  eminence,  the  greateft  en- 
couragement is  alfo  given  to  private  teachers. 
And  thefe  universities  are  at  preient  frequented 
by  a  greater  number  of  medical  ftudents  than 
any  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  .Were  it  not 
from  enjoying  the  benefits  of  private  teaching  at 
Paris,  no  Itudent  of  meoicine  would  ever  think  of 
profecut'mg  his  ftudies  at  that  place,  after  finilh- 
ing  his  education  at  Edinburgh.  From  fads, 
therefore,  we  may  infer,  that  this  encouragement 
is  at  leaft  attended  with  no  bad  effecT:. 

But,  we  may  even  go  farther.  That  pri- 
vate teaching,  in  general,  may  be  of  fervice,  that 
it  is  particularly  Serviceable  in  medicine,  muft,  at 
once,  appear  from  even  the  molt  flight  confide- 
ration.  If  the  fuccefs  of  a  private  teacher  be  e- 
ver  found  to  dimimfh  the  concourfe  of  ftudents 
attending  a  public  profefibr,  it  can  proceed  only 
from  great  inferiority  in  that  profeffor  himfelf. 
While  the  former  muft  have  many  difficulties  to 
encounter,  the  ,  latter  teaches  with  every  advan- 
tage. If,  therefore,  we  fuppofe  him  to  poflefs 
even  a  very  fmall  fhare  of  merit,  he  can  never  be 
deferted.  But  even  admitting  his  abilities  to  be 
the  higheft  imaginable,  and  his  attention  to  be 
the  moft  unwearied,  yet.  his  exertions  can  never 
render  the  labour  of  others  totally  fuperfluous. 
Private  teaching  takes  away  from  the  ftudent  no 
opportunity  of  acquiring  information  which  he 
before  poffeffed.    It  affords  him.  an  opportunity 
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of  hearing  queftions,  which,  although  doubtful 
and  difficult,  are  yet  of  the  higheft  importance, 
ftated  in  different  points  of  view.  And,  in  a 
fcience  perplexed  with  fo  many  intricacies  as  oc- 
cur in  medicine,  this  is  eftentially  neceffary. 
Hence  it  is,  that  thofe  who  wifh  to  practice 
medicine  withfafety  to  others,  or  credit  to  thcm- 
felves,  will  never  reft  fatisfied  with  the  opinions 
of  any  one  teacher.  Were  there  eminent  pri- 
vate teachers  of  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  it  would 
furnifh  them  with  an  opportunity  of  acquiring,  at 
this  place,  that  information  which  they  mufl  o- 
therwife  feek  elfewhere.  And  this  might  be  the 
means  of  protracting  their  flay  at  Edinburgh,  to 
the  emolument  of  the  citizens  in  general.  In 
this  way,  my  lectures  have  already  had  fome  ef- 
fect. For  there  are  gentlemen  now  attending 
my  courfe,  who,  had  not  thefe  lectures  been  gi- 
ven, would  have  left  Edinburgh  at  the  end  of 
the  wintcr-feflion. 

But,  if  a  private  teacher  may  be  the  means  of 
detaining  ftudents  at  Edinburgh,  fo  he  may  alfb 
be  the  caufe  of  their  reforting  to  this  place  for 
medical  education.  If  he  never  acquire  emi- 
nence, it  will  be  the  fame  thing  to  the  city  as  if 
he  never  taught.  But,  if  his  fame  and  reputa- 
tion as  a  phyfician  and  as  a  lecturer,  be  extend- 
ed over  this  and  other  countries,  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  fludying  under  him  will  be  an 
additional  motive  with  ftudents  to  give  Edin- 
burgh 
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burgh  the  preference  to  other  fchools  of  medi- 
cine. While  the  object  of  (Indents  is  the  acqui- 
ring ufeful  knowledge,  it  will  never  once  enter 
into  their  confederation,  whether  a  teacher  read 
his  lectures  within  the  precincts  of  the  college,  or 
without  them.  To  them  it  would  be  fufficient, 
that,  at  Edinburgh,  they  have  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  him. 

Thus,  then,  fhould  the  profeffor,  to  whom  he 
is  more  immediately  a  rival,  be  even  a  fufferer, 
the  public  will  yet  be  benefited.  If  the  public 
profeffor  be  a  man  of  lingular  abilities,  the  la- 
bours of  a  private  teacher  may  yet  be  the  means 
of  fecuring  diligence,  and  cf  calling  forth  exer- 
tions which  otherwife  would  never  appear.  But 
if,  on  the  contrary,  from  mifinformation,or  from 
lefs  excufable  motives,  an  important  truft  in  the 
univerfity  fliall  ever  be  committed  to  a  man 
whofe  abilities  are  unequal  to  the  talk,  the  e- 
minence  of  a  private  teacher  may  effectually 
prevent  the  bad  confequences  of  fuch  an  appoint- 
ment. And,  were  fuch  an  error  to  be  ever  com- 
mitted with  refpedl  to  that  branch  of  medical  e- 
ducation,  which  mud  be  the  bans  of  all  future 
inquiry,  private  teaching  is  the  only  poflible  means 
hy  which  the  fchool  of  medicine,  which  now 
flourifhes  fo  much,  to  the  honour  and  emolu- 
ment of  this  city,  could  be  preferved  from  ruin. 

If,  then,  thefe  be  the  natural  confequences  of 
private  teaching  at  this  place,  fhould  it  be  reck- 
oned 
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oned  unworthy  of  encouragement?  But,  if  pri- 
vate medical  lectures  in  general  may  be  produc- 
tive of  advantages,  the  intereft  of  Edinburgh,  as 
a  fchool  of  medicine,  will  be  particularly  promo- 
ted by  thofe  lectures,  for  which  the  Difpenfary 
affords  a  foundation.  It  is  allowed  by  all  who 
are  in  the  lead  degree  acquainted  with  the  ad- 
vantages which  may  be  derived  from  clinical  or 
cafe  lectures,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  conceive  any 
mode  of  education  better  calculated  for  convey- 
ing ufeful  knowledge.  If  fo  much  benefit  may 
be  derived  from  lecturing  on  thofe  difeafes  which 
may  with  propriety  be  admitted  into  an  hofpital, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  good  reafon  why 
the  cafes  of  thofe  patients,  whofe  difeales  are  of 
fuch  a  nature,  that  it  would  be  cruelty  to  admit 
them  into  an  hofpital,  fliould  not  alfp  be  the  fub- 
ject  of  lectures.  And,  if  no  public  profefTor  at 
Edinburgh  gives  lectures  on  fuch  cafes,  muft  it 
not  tend  to  the  advantage  of  ftudents,  that  they 
have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  them  from  an- 
other quarter  ?  There  can,  however,  be  no 
difpute,  that,  whatever  contributes  to  the  im- 
provement of  ftudents,  is  conducive  to  the  future 
intereft  of  the  univerfity. 

But,  if  the  real  intereft  of  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
and  proper  views  of  thofe  principles  on  which 
the  reputation  of  Edinburgh,  as  a  fchool  of  me- 
dicine, is  to  be  extended  and  fupported,  afford 
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arguments  for  the  eftablifhment  of  a  Difpenfary, 
the  relief  of  thofe  opprefied  by  indigence  and 
difeafe,  furniflies  reafons  which  will  operate  ftill 
more  powerfully,  as  inducing  the  charitable  and 
humane  to  give  countenance  and  fupport  to  fuch 
an  inftitution. 

It  has  indeed  been  alledged,  that  if  a  Difpen- 
fary were  eftablimed  at  Edinburgh,  it  could  be 
but  of  little  ufe.  Of  all  the  objections  which 
have  been  made  to  fueh  an  inftitution,  this,  to  me, 
appears  to  be  the  moft  extraordinary.  The  expe- 
rience which  1  have  already  had  furnilhes  me  with 
inconteftible  proof  that  a  Difpenfary  will  be  of  very 
great  ufe.  While  I  can  already  appeal  to  fa£t,  I  e- 
fteem  fpeculative  reafoning  unneceflary.  But, 
on  this  fubject,  even  reafoning  alone,  although 
no  facts  could  yet  be  adduced,  mult,  I  think,  af- 
ford conviction  to  every  reader. 

There  are  fome,  indeed,  who  contend.,  that 
medicine  is  a  feience  from  which  no  advantage 
can  ever  be  derived.  With  fuch  I  mean  not  to 
reafon.  But,  taking  it  for  granted,  that  the 
bountiful  Author  of  our  nature  has  fupplied  us 
with  powerful  agents,  which,  when  properly  ufed, 
are  capable  of  removing  and  alleviating  many  of 
thofc  difeafcs  to  which  the  human  frame  is  fub- 
jected,  the  utility  of  fuch  an  inftitution  can  ne- 
ver be  difputed.  And  that,  in  many  dileafes, 
medicines  may  be  ordered  with  judgment,  bs  ex- 
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hibited  with  attention,  and  be  followed  by  happy 
effects  when  they  are  given  to  the  poor  at  their 
own  habitations,  muft  be  felf-evident  propofitions 
to  every  one  who  does  not  altogether  deny  the 
power  of  medicine. 

Does  the  {kill  of  a  practitioner  depend  on  his 
giving  his  advice  at  any  particular  fpot  ?  Or,  will 
the  children  of  an  indigent  tradefman,  the  whole 
produce  of  whofe  labour  is  but  barely  fufficient 
to  fupport  a  numerous  family,  enjoying  health  j 
will  thefe,  when  fubjected  to  difeafe,  be  attended 
to  with  lefs  care  by  a  feeling  mother  than  by  a 
hireling  nurfe  ? 

I  am  far,  however,  from  meaning  to  affcrt  that 
the  giving  advice  and  medicine  to  the  poor  at 
their  own  habitations,  is  a  mode  of  practice  with- 
out imperfections.    I  admit  that  the  coldnefs  of 
their  habitations  may  fometimes  be  a  very  great 
inconvenience ;  although  heat  is  by  no  means 
effential  to  the  cure  of  all  difeafes.  But,  in  what 
fituation  is  the  practice  of  medicine  without  im- 
perfection ?   The  aflcrtions  of  the  Managers  of 
the  Infirmary  refpecting  the  practice  which  mult 
be  carried  on  at  a  Difpenfary,  gives  me  a  juft 
claim  to  compare  it  with  that  which  is  carried 
on  in  every  hofpital.    It  would  be  no  difficult 
matter  for  me  to  prove,  that  this  likewife  is  fub- 
jected to  imperfections,  and  thefe  by  no  means 
inconfiderable,  which  human  prudence  can  ne- 
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er  remove,  But  Jfuch  a  difcuffion  would  be  as 
areign  to  my  purpofe,  as  it  was  out  of  place  in  the 
lanagers  of  the  Infirmary  to  hold  forth  to  the  public 
le  imperfe&ions  of  practice  at  a  Difpenfary,  which 
i  folely  to  be  confined  to  the  relief  of  patients 
^ho  neither  can,  nor  ought  to  be  admitted  into  an 
.ofpital. 

But  the  ufefulnefs  of  a  Difpenfary  is,  I  appre- 
hend, evinced  beyond  all  doubt,  by  the  argu- 
ments which  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary  have 
rought  to  prove  that  it  is  unneceuary.    That  a 
rarity  for  the  relief  of  thofe  who  ought  not  to 
cc  admitted  into  an,  hofpital,  fhould  be  fupcrflu- 
us,  becaufe  the  Infirmary  receives  fupernume- 
iry  patients,  is  an  afiertion  which  requires  no 
nfwer.    But,  befides  fupernumerary  patients,  it 
I  true  that  advice,  and,  on  fome  occafions,  me- 
nicines  alfo,  from  the  {hop  of  the  Infirmary,  are  gi- 
m  gratis  to  thofe  whofe  complaints  do  not  re- 
luire,  and  whofe  fituation  will  not  permit  that 
mey  mould  be  taken  into  the  hofpital.    We  are 
il-ld,  however,  in  another  part  of  the  minute, 
cat  the  annual  expence  of  the  Infirmary  has 
nmetimes  exceeded  its  annual  revenue.  Does 
3)t  the  continuance,  then,  of  a  permiflion  to 
live  fome  medicines  gratis  from  the  mop  of  the 
unrmary,  after  a  regular  eftablimment  for  out- 
ittients  has  been  abolifhed,  demonftrate,  in  the 
.  oft  convincing  manner,  that  they  find  it  incon- 
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fiftent  with  humanity  to  remove  entirely  the  aid 
which  may  thus  be  afforded,  but  is  confined 
folely  to  thofe  whole  wrctchednefs  and  penury 
are  obvious,  and  others,  although  better  cloth- 
ed, may  be  in  equal  diflrefs  ? 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  humanity  of  the 
phyficians  and  furgeons,  who  are  practitioners 
in  Edinburgh,  by  giving  advice  at  their  own 
houfes,  and  by  accompanying  that  advice,  either 
with  medicines  or  with  money,  is  a  means  of 
relieving  the  diftrefs  of  numbers  to  whom  the 
benefits  of  the  Infirmar-y  cannot  be  extended, 
That  their  benevolence  affords  the  mod  effen- 
tial  aid  to  the  poor,  is  unqueflionable.  But, 
will  the  indigent  be  deprived  of  this,  becaufe  a 
public  charity  of  the  fame  nature  is  eftablifhed  I 
The  objects  which  require  this  aid  are  nume- 
rous. And,  after  a  Dilpenfary  is  eftabliflied, 
the  humanity  of  private  practitioners  will  ftill 
have  an  ample  field  for  acting.  Numbers, 
would  have  recourfe  to  fuch  a  charity,  who,  if 
it  were  not  tftabliftied,  would  otherwife  expend 
the  money  which  is  rtquilite  for  obtaining  food 
and  raiment  to  thofe  of  their  family,  who  continue 
to  enjoy  the  b'eiling  of  health,  in  purcbahng 
medicines  at  laboratories.  And  every  one  whofe 
humanity  induces  him  to  be  a  lubferiber  to  the 
Dilpenfary,  will  have  a  title,  for  a  very  fmall  con- 
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^deration  on  his  own  part,  to  demand  that  aid 
fori  the  indigent,  which  he  would  otherwile  be  o- 
bliged  to  fohcit  as  a  favour. 

The  expence  with  which  the  public  would  be 
loaded  by  the  eftablifhment  or'  a  Difpeni'ary,  is 
with  little  propriety  urged  as  an  objection  againft 
it.  This  charity  is  not  propoled  to  be  founded 
on  any  tax,  but  on  the  voluntary  donations  of 
thofe  who  will  receive  pleafure  from  relieving  the 
diftrefs  of  the  indigent.  And  the  utmoft  fum 
which  would  be  required  from  them,  when  com- 
pared with  the  expence  of  other  charities,  is  very 
inconfiderable.  For  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
that  the  annual  expence  of  this  inftitutiou  is  to 
be  defrayed  by  money  obtained  from  thofe  who 
attend  it  as  pupils,  from  the  hope  of  receiving  a- 
dequatc  returns  lor  what  they  pay.  And  ltu- 
dents  of  medicine,  in  conftquence  of  deriving 
inftrucYion  from  Difpenfary  practice,  will  be  in- 
duced to  fupport  an  ufeful  charity  at  Edinburgh, 
with  money  which  otherwife  they  would  expend 
on  their  education  elfewhere.  All  the  money  which 
is  folicited  from  the  benevolent,  is  propofed  to  be 
employed  in  erecting  a  commodious  building 
for  the  purpofes  of  this  charity.  Such  a  build- 
ing might  be  executed,  with  every  convenience, 
for  the  fum  of  five  hundred  pounds.  And,  while 
it  would  fecure  permanence  to  this  charity,  it 
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would,  at  the  fame  time,  be  the  means  of  ex- 
tending its  utility,  and  would  continue  in  perpe- 
tuity to  be  the  property  of  the  public. 

But  the  advantages  which  would  refult  from 
furnifliing  the  indigent  with  medicines,  when 
fubje&ed  to  fuch  difeafes  as  either  do  not  re- 
quire admiflion  into  an  hofpital,  or  would  be 
hurt  by  it,  is  not  more  manifelt,  than  it  is  obvi- 
ous, that  this  is  a  charity  which,  of  all  others,  is 
the  leaft  liable  to  abufe.  Medicines,  even  in  their 
moft  fimple  ftate,  when  in  fingle  dofes,  are  not 
a  commodity  which  can  be  difpofcd  of  by  any 
but  thofe  whole  profeflion  it  is  to  fell  drugs : 
And,  when  medicines  are  compounded  toge- 
ther, they  can  be  of  ufe  to  no  one  but  the  indi- 
vidual for  whofe  complaints  they  are  particular- 
ly calculated.  But,  even  fuppofing  it  poiliblc  that 
the  medicines  given  in  charity  at  a  Difpenfary  could 
be  fold  to  advantage  by  impoftors  who  might 
fometimes  receive  them,  yet  they  would  certain- 
ly find  purchafers  only  among  thofe  on  whom  it 
would  be  charity  to  beftow  fuch  medicines', 
had  they  applied  for  them.  For  what  other 
motive,  but  extreme  indigence,  could  ever 
induce  any  one  to  purehafe  at  fuch  hands?  I 
muft  own,  therefore,  that  it  furprifed  me  to  find, 
that  any  man  of  difcernment  fhould  have  ever 
drawn  an  objection  to  a  Difpenfary  from  fuch  a 
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fource.  It  is  hardly  poffible  to  conceive  any 
chanty  whatever  to  which  fuch  objedions  may 
not  be  urged  with  better  reafon. 

But,  in  place  of  leaving  the  decifion  of  this 
queftion  refpecting  the  utility  of  a  Difpenfary  at  E- 
dinburgh  to  argument  alone,  let  us  have  recourfe 
to  facts.  Fads  are  here  fupplied,  in  the  confe- 
quences  which  have  refulted,  from  Difpenfaries 
at  other  -places,  and  in  thofe  which  have  already 
flowed  from  fuch  an  inftitution  at  this  place. 

The  Public  Difpenfary  of  London  has  been 
the  means  of  relieving  thoufands  from  wretched- 
nefs  and  mifery.  The  Weftminfter  Difpenfary 
has  been  productive  of  the  fame  happy  effects. 
And  the  advantages  refulting  from  a  fimilar  in- 
ftitution in  Dublin,  have  been  fo  clearly  demon- 
flrated,  that  it  has  been  repeatedly  aided  by 
grants  of  money  even  from  the  legiflature  of 
that  kingdom. 

Thefe  inftitutions,  all  of  which  are  but  of  recent 
date,  will  naturally  lead  to  the  eftablifhment  of  dif- 
penfaries in  other  places.  Apropofal  is  accordingly 
printed  for  eftabliming  a  Difpenfary  at  Kelfo.  And 
this  fcheme  meets  with  approbation  and  fupport 
from  inhabitants  in  that  neighbourhood,  diftin- 
guifhed  by  high  rank  in  life,  by  judicious  difcern- 
ment  of  the  real  intereft  of  their  country,  and  by 
humane  attention  to  the  relief  of  the  indigent.  A 
fubfcription  is  alfo  begun  for  eftablifhing  a  Dif- 
penfary 
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penfary  at  Newcaflle.  It  deferves  to  be  remarked", 
that  it  is  oppofed  by  fome,  whofe  private  interell  is 
connected  with  the  Infirmary  at  that  place.  But  that 
this  oppofition  proceeds  folely  from  thejarring  inte- 
reft  of  the  medical  practitioners,  can  admit  of  no 
difpute.  For  there  the  phyficians  of  the  Infirmary 
neither  pretend  to  deny  the  ufefulnefs  of  a  Dif- 
penfary,  nor  to  reprefent  it  as  pernicious.  They 
have  attempted  to  thwart  the  fcheme,  by  fetting 
on  foot  a  lubfeription  for  a  fecond  Difpenfary, 
to  be  conjoined  with  the  Infirmary.  Not- 
withftanding  what  has  'been  faid  by  the  mana- 
gers of  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary,  I  mould  not 
be  furprifed  to  find  a  fimilar  conjunction  adopt- 
ed at  ^ this  place.  And  I  am  convinced,  that, 
although  it  were  adopted,  it  would  neither  render 
the  Difpenfary  which  1  have  propofed  an  ufelefs, 
nor  a  fuperfluous  inftitution. 

At  other  places  where  Difpenfaries  are  efta- 
blifhed,  they  are  fupported  by  annual  fubferip- 
tion.  But  here  a  fund  for  defraying  the  annual 
expence  of  this  charity  may  be  obtained  from  a 
different  fource.  Since  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember laft,  I  have  collected  feventy-fix  pounds 
Sterling,  in  name  of  medicine- money,  from  ftu- 
dents  who  have  attended  my  lectures  on  the  ca- 
fes of  patients,  whofe  difeafes  I  thought  to  be  of 
fuch  a  nature,  as  to  prevent  their  admiffion  into 
an  hofpital.    Out  of  this  fund,  one  hundred 
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and  twelve  patients,  whofe  narrow  circum- 
ftances  could  ill  afford  the  cxpence  of  drugs 
when  they  were  fubjefted  to  bodily  diftrefs, 
have  been  fupplied  with  every  medicine  which, 
to  the  bed  of  my  judgment,  could  be  ufeful, 
either  in  alleviating  or  removing  their  complaints. 
The  cafe  of  each  patient  has  been  carefully  taken 
down  in  writing,  and  entered  into  a  regifter  at  the 
time  when  they  were  admitted  to  the  benefit  of 
this  charity.  Reports  are  afterwards  inferted  of 
the  effects  which  refult  from  the  medicines  em- 
ployed. And  hardly  a.  week  panes,  in  which  I  do 
not  receive,  in  prefence  of  many  ftudents,  fincere 
thanks  and  fervent  prayers  for  future  fuccefs, 
from  thofe  whofe  difeafes,  by  the  aid  of  divine 
providence,  I  have  been  the  initrument  of  re- 
moving. 

Among  the  number  who  have  applied  to  me 
for  aid,  there  have  been  feveral  who  were  my  pa- 
tients in  the  Infirmary,  and  whom,  after  fruitlefs 
attempts  for  their  relief,  1  difmiffed  from  thathof- 
pital,  becaufe  it  was  my  opinion,  that  they  would 
fuffer  from  longer  refidence  there.  In  more 
than  one  inftance  of  this  nature,  I  have  had  the 
fatisfaaion  of  doing  material  ferviceby  my  prac- 
tice at  the  Difpenfary.  And,  from  experience, 
I  can  affert,  that,  while  the  practice  of  medicine, 
both  in  an  hofpital  and  at  a  Difpenfary,  is  li- 
able to  imperfections  of  different  kinds,  yet,  in 
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cither  way,  it  is  beneficial  to  fociety,  and  an  in- 
eftimable  blefling  to  the  poor. 

Influenced  by  fuch  confiderations  as  I  have 
now  mentioned,  1  can  neither  be  intimidated  by 
oppofition,  nor  do  I  defpair  of  fuccefs.  Confi- 
dent, that  what  I  have  here  advanced  will  be 
demonflrated  by  future  experience,  with  patient 
filence,  1  mail  wait  the  decifion.  And  I  truil 
it  will  foon  be  the  opinion  of  every  difmterefted 
man,  that  a  Difpenfary  at  Edinburgh  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  fubjected  to  chronical  dif- 
eafes,  is  beneficial  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  fer- 
viceable  to  medical  education,  and  highly  ufeful 
to  the  indigent  though  induftrious  labourer. 

I  mould,  however,  confider  myfelf  as  wanting 
in  duty  to  the  public,  did  I  not  put  it  in  the 
power  of  every  generous  and  humane  man,  who 
wifhes  for  the  accomplifhment  of  thefe  valuable 
ends,  to  lend  his  aid  in  promoting  them.  This 
consideration  then,  induces  me  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing propofal,  to  which,  I  muft  own,  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  me  to  forefee  any  good  obje&ion. 

Letthofc  who  mall  become  fubferibers  to  this  in- 
ftitution  enjoy,  from  the  time  of  paying  their  fub- 
fcription,  all  the  privileges  annexed  to  the  rank 
of  governors.  But,  in  place  of  immediately  be- 
flowing  the  money  that  fhall  be  colle&ed,  in 
erefting  any  building,  let  that  money  be  depo- 
fited  at  intereft,  in  fome  fecure  hand,  for  the 
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fpace  of  two  years,  from  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember next.  Let  the  intereft  only  of  the  money 
thus  colle&ed  be  allowed  for  defraying  fome  part 
of  the  expence  of  hiring  rooms,  and  obtaining 
other  articles  neceffary  for  the  Difpenfary.  And, 
at  the  end  of  that  period,  let  every  contributor 
have  it  in  his  option  to  withdraw  his  original 
contribution. 

By  this  plan,  every  fubferiber  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  being  fully  fatisfied  of  the  real 
tendency  of  a  Difpenfary,  before  his  money  be 
employed  in  that  way  which  is  to  render  it  a 
permanent  inftitution.  And,  after  the  repeated 
aflurances  which  I  have  given  in  the  mod  pu- 
blic manner,  that,  if  this  charity  mail  be  found  in 
any  degree  detrimental  to  the  interell  of  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  1  am  determined  to  relinquim  it,  the  real 
friends  of  that  hofpital  can  have  nothing  to  dread. 
On  the  contrary,  if  my  views  be  not  miftaken 
ones,  there  is  ground  for  hoping,  that  it  will 
prove  beneficial  to  that  charitable  inftitution. 
Ought  they  not,  therefore,  as  well  as  me,  even 
on  the  probability  of  luch  an  event,  now  to  ex- 
ert their  endeavours  for  having  it  in  their  power 
to  form  an  opinion  on  the  only  certain  founda- 
tion ?  .  .  , 

With  the  view  of  dembnftratrng,  in  the  mofl 

convincing  manner,  the  truth  oi  every  conclufion 
which  I  have  here  drawn,  I  have  put  into  the  hands 
of  fome  of  my  friends,  who  are  of  opinion,  that 
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the  fcheme  which  I  have  propofed,  merits  ap- 
probation and  fupport,  fubfeription-papers  for  a| 
Difpenfary,  under  the  conditions  which  have  beeni 
mentioned.    If  there  be  any  others  who  wifh  to! 
encourage  fuch  an  undertaking,  or  who  are  de-| 
firous  of  giving  aid  to  fuch  a  trial  as  muft  afford) 
conviction  to  every  one  refpecYing  the  real  tend-t 
ency  of  this  fcheme,  they  alfo  mall  be  furnifhed| 
with  fubfeription-papers.   I  fliall  make  up  an  ex-t 
act  lift  of  all  thofe  who,  by  fubferibing  their  names); 
to  fuch  papers,  or  in  any  other  manner,  may  fig-j 
nify  to  me  their  intention  of  contributing  any) 
fum,  not  lefs  than  one  guinea,  for  the  fupport,| 
of  this  undertaking.    And,  about  the  middle) 
of  November  next,  I  fliall  take  the  liberty  of  fum-i 
moning  the  firft  general  annual  meeting  ;  leaving) 
it  afterwards  to  the  contributors  at  large  to  regu-l 
late  and  fuperintend  this  charity  in  whatever-} 
manner  they  fliall  reckon  moft  conducive  to  the  I 
public  good.  '  ! 

I  now  conclude  thefc  obfervations,  by  giving 
public  affurance  to  every  one  who  fliall  become 
a  contributor  to  the  Difpenfary,  that,  in  difchar-  i 
ging  the  duties  of  phyfician  to  this  charity,  the 
moft  unwearied  attention  fliall  never  be  wanting 
from 

their  moft  humble  fervant, 


ANDREW  DUNCAN. 


